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Sermons for the Month of December 





FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
BY THE REV. CLEMENT M. THUENTE, 0.P. 


“And then they shall see the Son of Man coming on a cloud with great 
power and majesty.” —( Gospel.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Remember the eternal truths in Advent, always, especially in 
these days of war. 


I, The coming of the Judge. The earth will quake, the powers of 
Heaven will be shaken. The destruction of Jerusalem is a picture of the 
end of the world, Avoid sin. 


II. Your deeds, your words, your thoughts will be revealed in His 
light. Do penance. 


III, The justice of the Judge. The terror of His final sentence. Do 
works of charity. 


Dear Christian friends. On this first Sunday of Advent, the 
beginning of the ecclesiastical year, the Church asks us to read, 
study and meditate upon the great last Judgment. Last Sunday, 
the end of the ecclesiastical year, she presented to us the same 
eternal Truth in the words of St. Matthew. From this fact we 
learn the important lesson that our Holy Mother, the Church, 
wants us to remember the great fundamental Truths, that we 
must die, that we must give a strict account of our stewardship, 
that we must live eternally in Heaven or in hell. She wishes us 
to be mindful of this Truth from the beginning of the year to 
the end of the year—always—from the beginning of our exist- 
ence until death. The Holy Spirit tells us that if we remember 
these things we shall not sin, we shall chose the road, and faith- 
fully remain on the road, which leads to Heaven. 

In these days of universal weeping and bleeding, the serious 
consideration of the great events we are facing becomes doubly 
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important. When we look upon this war, which troubles the 
mind and saddens the heart of all, from an exalted viewpoint, 
we see the ultimate cause is sin. Cain slew Abel, his brother, 
because he was jealous. That was the beginning of war between 
men. That jealousy remains the cause of war between sinful 
men. What the ultimate result of the world-war may be, we do 
not know, but we do know that the immediate consequence is 
suffering. The best sons are bleeding and dying as Abel of old, 
the best mothers are weeping like mother Eve. We know that 
God permits this blind, passionate struggle between His children 
on earth to purify them, to turn them from the ways of the 
world to the way to Heaven. 

Today, more than ever, the Church must stand in the desert 
caused by the war, a living voice, like the Baptist of old, crying, 
“Do penance, for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

The description of the last Judgment which the Lord gave 
to His disciples in the Gospel of to-day, with the circumstances 
that precede it and the everlasting result that follow it, fill the 
reflecting mind with holy fear. Such holy fear is a gift of 
the Holy Ghost. It is the last and the least of his gifts, but it is 
the beginning of wisdom. “There shall be great tribulation, 
such as hath not been from the beginning of the world until now, 
neither shall be, “men withering away for fear.” The terrors of 
absolute darkness will add much to the fears of men. “The 
powers of Heaven will be shaken—the sun will be darkened, and 
the moon will not give her light, and the stars will fall from 
Heaven.” When thus the earth will quake in darkness, and all 
men tremble and die for fear, the just Judge will come with 
power and majesty, the angels will call together “the living and 
the dead” to meet the All-seeing Judge. That will be the “dies 
irae, dics illa.” “The day of wrath, the day of mourning,” of 
which the Church sings so frequently in the Mass for the dead. 
“Oh what fear man’s bosom rendereth when from Heaven the 
Judge descendeth on whose sentence all dependeth.”’ 
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A little living picture of the “dies irae, dies illa,’ is the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Christ himself refers to it. He made 
the two prophesies, that of the destruction of Jerusalem and that 
of the destruction of the world at the same time. The prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem has come true, and we know 
that the reality was more terrible than the prophecy. The Ro- 
mans surrounded the city, starved the people, scaled the walls, 
entered the streets, drew their swords, cut in two men, women 
and children, burned the homes, and totally destroyed the Temple. 
Jesus had worked in Jerusalem, had prayed for Jerusalem, had 
wept over Jerusalem, but Jerusalem would not listen, would not 
repent, and therefore Jerusalem had to be destroyed and the 
destruction of the City of Jerusalem marks the end of the history 
of the Jewish Nation as a nation. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but the prophecies of Christ will not pass away. They 
will be fulfilled. We ourselves shall be there and see the fulfill- 
ment of the second great prophecy—the destruction of the world 
as the inhabitants of Jerusalem saw the fulfillment of the first. 

Notice well, my dear brethren, the great difference between 
the first coming of Christ, which the Baptist preached, and the 
second coming of Christ, which we preach today. Then there 
was universal peace, when He comes again there will be universal 
war. Then the stars peacefully led the wise men to the new- 
born King, now the stars will fall from Heaven. Then the 
angels came in the brightness of Heaven to bring tidings of great 
joy. Now, with trumpets of terror, they will make the dead rise 
from their graves. Then the Son of God came as a meek and 
humble Child, now He will come with power and majesty. Why 
this great difference? Then He came not to judge but to save. 
Now He comes not to save but to judge. Then He manifested 
mercy; now justice. Great was the adorable mercy, great and 
crushing will be His justice. 

Consider this well, dear brethren, and do penance. “Cast off 
the work of darkness and put on the armor of light, as in the 
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day let us walk becomingly, not in banquetings and drunkenness, 


not in chambering and wantonness. Put ye on the Lord Jesus’ 


Christ.” The Lord did not reveal to us when the day of doom 
will dawn, but He did, in His infinite mercy, reveal to us how 
it will come, that we may get ready, that we may be ready when 
it comes. Let us not remain heedless and careless, like the un- 
fortunate Jews of old. Let us mind the warning word of Jesus 
which is “vigilate,’” watch! 

_All creation will tremble when the just Judge will come to 
judge and well may we tremble today when we bear in mind that 
we are the ones to be judged by Him. We shall be called before 
His tribunal, stand there in the presence of our nearest relatives, 
and of our dearest friends, when the great Book of Life will be 
opened. That Book of Life will picture clearly and exactly the 
life we live now. We are now writing the book that will be read 
publicly on that day. “Lo, the Book exactly worded, wherein all 
hath been recorded. Thence shall judgment be awarded.” “All 
justice must be accomplished.” ‘All things must come to the 
light.” “Where is justice?” cry the oppressed today. “Where 
is justice?’ cry many hypocritically. Then Jesus Christ wil 
answer, “Here is justice. I am Justice.” 

On the first page of that Book we shall see recorded ow 
deeds. Many of them we performed in darkness, in secrecy, 
because we were ashamed of the light. Christ, the Judge, wil 
cast His light upon them and in His light we shall see them and 
blush for shame at seeing them. Of old He threw His light upon 
the Pharisees, their way of fasting, praying and giving alms, 
and the light made them stand before the world as abominable 
hypocrites. He threw His light upon the giddy, worldly woman 
at Jacob’s well, and she saw and felt ashamed of her immoral 
life. He threw His light upon a certain rich man who wa 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and feasted sumptuously every 
day, while a certain beggar, named Lazarus, lay at his gate ful 
of sores, desiring to be filled with the crumbs that fell from the 
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rich man’s table, and the rich man was seen buried in hell while 
the beggar was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
What a revelation will there be when all our deeds are seen 
by all in that all-penetrating light. What hypocrisy! What 
immorality! What injustice! “All justice must be fulfilled,” 
not now but on the day of doom. Then, indeed, many who are 
now first will be last and many who are now last will be first. 
Then the proud will be cast from their throne and the humble 
will be exalted. 

Then comes the second page of the Book of Life—the life 
we live now. Every word we have spoken is recorded and we 
must give an account of it. “By thy word thou shalt be judged 
and by thy word thou shalt be condemned.” Then the blas- 
phemers now so bold and daring, insulting the Son of God, and 
denying His Divinity and ridiculing His most sacred doctrines, 
will see themselves eternally condemned by their own words, 
and will be forced to bow their knees in the Name of Him 
whom they ridiculed. Then the calumniators and detractors 
will be forced to read publicly the poisonous words that injured 
and ruined the characters of their friends and neighbors, and 
will be forced to confess their vile injustice and the innocence 
of the injured parties and feel themselves condemned by their 
own conversations. Be patient all ye that suffer persecution 
and are reviled now unjustly, the just Judge will vindicate you 
on the day of retribution. Then the seducers will read their 
own seductive words and see what evil fruit that bad seed, com- 
ing from their foul lips, produced in the heart of the innocent 
and they will confess that it would have been better for them if 
a mill-stone had been hanged about their neck, and if they had 
been cast into the sea. “With what judgment you judge, you 
shall be judged, and with what measure you mete, it shall be 
measured unto you again.” This standard of Christ will con- 
demn many. 


The religion of Christ touches the very heart of man. In 
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the beginning of His public life, Christ standing on the moun- 
tain gave His precepts, regulating the very thoughts and senti- 
ments of the human heart. When He comes again to judge the 
living and the dead, He will bring to life the very secrets of the 
heart. “Nothing is covered that shall not be revealed.” Christ 
knows ‘“‘what is in man.” He gave a picture of the heart when 
He said, “From the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies, 
These are the things that defile a man.” Is that the picture of 
your heart? Do such hidden wilful thoughts defile your heart? 
Jesus opened the heart of Judas and it was black with treason. 
Jesus opened the heart of the praying Pharisee in the temple and 
it was filled with pride. Jesus opened the heart of the High- 
priests and they were consumed with the flame of envy and 
jealousy. Many a heart, indeed, is like a coffin, covered with 
silk and satin, but the inside is filled with a corpse. Though 
the outside of a cup may be clean, Jesus will show that the inside 
is full of uncleanness. 

Let us repent and do works worthy of penance. To-day Jesus 
is mercy. On the day of Judgment He is Justice. Now the 
Blessed Mother is our refuge of sinners. Then she will be 
silent. Now we can blot out in the Book of Life all that is 
against us, with the Blood of Christ. Then it will be indelible. 
Let us confess our sins. 

The coming of the just Judge will make the earth groan and 
moan, the revelation of sin will fill the soul of the sinner with 
confusion. The sentence to be passed will mean for us—either 
the right hand or the left, either blessing or malediction, either 
Heaven or hell. It is terrible because it is final; it is terrible 
because it is eternal. 

Of the justice of the Judge we have a perfect knowledge. 
It was He who judged the rebellious angels and cast a Lucifer 
from the heights of Heaven into the depths of hell. It was He 
who sent Adam and Eve into the valley of tears, to die the 
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death. It was He who commanded the angels to cast any guest 
without the wedding garment into fire. It is He who cursed the 
tree and the tree was dead. He it is who will come again to 
judge us, to curse us if we are bad, saying, “Depart ye cursed, 
into fire everlasting’, or to bless us if we are good. 

To stand to the right of Christ, to be called “blessed” by Him 
publicly and eternally, we must not only repent, we must prac- 
tice charity. Works of charity are the works worthy of penance. 
Let us Christlike “go about doing good” in these days of uni- 
versal suffering. Penance and good works will make the day 
of Judgment a day of Glory. 





FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


THE TRIUMPH OF DIVINE GRACE 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ANSCAR VONIER, D.D. 


Pm oe M4 to God, who always maketh us to triumph in Christ Jesus.”’— 
or., ii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Catholicism not only true to human nature, but it is human 
nature on a magnificent scale. The importance of man’s free will as- 
serted by Catholicism. The Immaculate Conception a suspension of the 
law of free will. How God draws to Him men without interfering with 
human free will. 


There is no intellectual satisfaction comparable with the pleas- 
ure that comes to our mind from the study of the life of a great 
man. A good biography is one of the greatest benefactions con- 
ferred on the human mind. We ought to pity the man who 
finds no pleasure in reading the life history of those that have 
done great things. If we were to trace back to its sources that 
intense mental pleasure we all taste when we read some great 
classical biography, the analysis, to my mind, will lead us to the 
conclusion that a good biography is so exceedingly refreshing, 
intellectually, precisely because it exhibits to our eyes the com- 
plex workings of a free and powerful will. We love to see a 
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human will arising superior to circumstances, a will that remains 
untouched in its own hidden recesses, even when it has failed 
externally. 

Intellectual gifts alone without great activities of the will 
could never make matter for a biography worth reading, any 
more than the possession of material wealth can make a man 
interesting. Intellectual greatness will indeed give additional 
freshness to the tale of a man’s career if it has led to action and 
enterprise, if the will has dared more, because the mind has seen 
deeply. The darings of the free will of man are the substances 
of all the literature that has a permanent character, and if there 
is a sentiment that is universal in human nature it is a feeling of 
awe and reverence for the darings of the human will, for its bat- 
tles with other wills, for its triumphs and even for its defeats. 
It is the substance of all heroic lore, of all the tragedies remem- 
bered by mankind. It is man’s profoundest and oldest sentiment 
as well as his truest sentiment, to bow in admiration before the 
man whose will has achieved much. 


In this matter, as in all other matters, Catholicism is not only 
true to human nature, but it is human nature on a magnificent 
scale. Catholicism is a tremendous assertion of the importance 
and greatness of man’s will. Catholicism is a great life. Its 
history is a great biography in which the will of God and the 
will of man carry out freely their respective purposes. 

Great indeed is the reverence and admiration for the will of 
God, in Catholicism; but its reverence for, and belief in, man’s 
free will is not less striking. The will of God, and the will of 
man, are the two vital elements in this great biography, the his- 
tory of Catholicism; they make its interest, its freshmess, its 
glories, as well as its tragedies. Belief in the will of God without 
belief in the will of man would be fatalism; it would be pan- 
theism. 

There are many things in the doctrines and the history of 
Catholicism that are a scandal to the modern mind. I might 
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even say that the modern mind has a way of being scandalized 
all its own. The doctrines at which the modern mind is shocked 
have reference precisely to the results of the free will of man. 
To quote two instances only, the doctrine of the original fall and 
the doctrine of eternal loss are most unpopular, as we all know. 
Yet what is conveyed by those doctrines but an assertion of the 
powers of man’s free will? Original fall and eternal loss are 
absolutely incomprehensible from the Catholic point of view 
unless you assume that very thing which is such a deep sentiment 
with mankind, the possibilities of free will. The human race 
has fallen from the privileged state described in the first book of 
the Bible, through the free act of one man. If man is lost eter- 
nally, his loss is again the result of his free choice. The dogma 
that man is lost through his own free act is as great a dogma 
as the doctrine of hell itself. 

Mankind’s best traditions have always been in favor of the 
freedom of the human will; certain men have always been given 
vast responsibilities and gigantic results have always been de- 
pendent on the way in which those great trustees of human 
interests chose to act. With Catholicism it is a conviction that 
there are practically no limits to the freedom of the created will, 
and Catholicism is never surprised at any event that happens, 
provided it may be traced to the voluntary decision of a free will. 
The greatest loss of all would be the loss of free will because 
such loss would be the destruction of human personality. 

To come back to the doctrine of the original fall, the triumph 
of Divine Grace contained in the mystery of our Lady’s Immac- 
ulate Conception is seen in its proportions only thus when we 
temember the rights of the human will. Immaculate Concep- 
tion, as we all know, means perfect sanctification both in soul 
and body at the first moment of the individual life of her who 
was to be the Mother of God. Now it would seem, at first sight, 
that there is no unusual display of power on the part of God 
in sanctifying a human being in that way, all the more as there 
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was no freedom of will as yet to offer any possible resistance, 
as our Lady was sanctified long before her mind woke up to con- 
scious life. But the Church in this feast is astonished at the 
suspension of a great moral law, the law of human will. The 
parent of mankind had chosen to sacrifice the supernatural glo- 
ries in which he had been created. His choice having been 
absolutely free, became law even unto God, who has made the 
human will so great that its decisions become, as it were, a law 
of Medes and Persians even in the Divine councils. 


The mystery of the Immaculate Conception is no exception to 
the law that everything great in the spiritual world is based on 
some perfect act of the free will. Through her Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Mother of God was given a soul and a body so per- 
fect and so pure as to fit it for a love worthy of the Son of God, 
because the Son of God was to be her Son too. We must never 
lose sight of this view of the Immaculate Conception: it was a 
preparation for the love of Divine Motherhood and in this we 
find the tragedy that we find in all things spiritual, because all 
things spiritual are of the will of man and of the will of God. 
Made for love, our Lady was made for suffering, because the 
Son of her love was to be the Man of suffering. Divine Grace 
triumphed in the Immaculate Conception by the Cross and 
through the Cross, because, for the sake of Christ crucified, God 
departed for once from the law of the human will. The love 
of an Immaculate Mother became a trial infinitely keener than 
the temptation of Abraham. 

It is not only theoretically and dogmatically that Catholicism 
makes of man’s free choice a corner stone for its doctrinal fab- 
ric, but practically as an ever indispensable psychological element 
man’s free choice is the only human thing that builds up Cathol- 
icism. 

Far be it from me to convey the impression that human free 
will has made Catholicism. What I maintain is that human free 
will is the only natural ground to thrive on. All other human 
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elements have been more hurtful to Catholicism than useful, or 
anyhow they have been servants and traitors in turn, All this I 
say in order to make you understand what kind of work divine 
grace does in the world. How it triumphs and how it fails. It 
is a fashion with anti-Catholic thought to give a human explana- 
tion of Catholicism and its vitalities. Human elements are enu- 
merated which, taken together, are said to be more than an ade- 
quate constructive power for a creed like Catholicism. But noth- 
ing would be easier than to show of every such element that it 
has worked as much for the destruction of Catholicism as it has 
worked for its construction, that it has been as great a hindrance 
at one time as it has been a futherance at another time. Human 
factors are nothing in the life and history of Catholicism. Their 
usefulness depends entirely on the kind of use man’s free will 
isto make of them. The intellectual position of Catholicism is 
strengthened every day through its very losses, through its very 
unpopularity, through its very feuds with every human passion, 
every human ambition, because the terrible defections that sad- 
den the heart of the pious prove at least that no man’s Catholi- 
cism is in his blood, but is in his free will, supported by grace. 


It is on this elusive ground of men’s free choice that God 
has reared up His greatest creation, an entirely spiritual Church, 
stronger than the city of Ecbatana, built by Arphaxad, King of 
the Medes, as is written in the book of Judith, “of stones squared 
and hewed he made the walls thereof seventy cubits broad, and 
thirty cubits high, and the towers thereof he made a hundred 
cubits high.” 

With this simple fact before our eyes, St. Paul’s words will 
become easily the expression of our own gratitude at God’s good- 
ness, “Now thanks be to God, who always maketh us to tri- 
umph in Christ Jesus, and manifesteth the odor of His knowl- 
edge through us in each place.” 

We could not at all comprehend the work of mankind’s salva- 
tion without bearing in mind this incomprehensible importance 
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of human free will and God’s reverence for it. I may be allowed 
to put crudely thoughts which may float vaguely through our 
minds sometimes. Why should it not happen in this wise, we 
say. To-morrow morning every Englishman wakes up with his 
heart infallibly changed; God has changed all hearts over night 
and instead of being full of habitual bitterness against things 
Catholic they have all become unaccountably fond of the Catho- 
lic Church, hardly able to await the day when they know all 
about her to make her their spiritual Mother for ever. Yet, 
such wholesale and instantaneous changing of a nation’s heart 
could not be called a triumph of Divine Grace, for even if it 
were within the possibilities of God’s Omnipotence, it would not 
be a triumph of God, because God would not have dealt with 
man as with a free and independent agent. Now the triumphs 
of Divine Grace are so marvelous precisely because in no case 
when man comes to God or to his Church has freedom of choice 
been interfered with. The triumphs of Divine Grace have all 
the interest of a cunningly devised plot. It is an old Christian 
idea that through the Incarnation the cunning spirits of dark- 
ness have been outwitted by the wisdom of God, that God has 
found the means of winning back the free will of man when a 
created spirit, however subtle of intellect, would have declared 
it a hopeless thing. There is on the part of God a subtleness, I 
might almost say a cleverness in winning souls that makes of 
real conversion to Catholicism or to sanctity generally, a won- 
derful triumph of Divine Wisdom. In conversion to Catholi- 
cism, for instance, the converted person finds himself identified 
with views, ideals, sentiments, practices, which to him in his 
younger days were as abhorrent as treason; behind him there 
are long and mighty family traditions, which are the constant 
negation of the very things that make his life happy now. All 
that family pride, education, surroundings, and heredity could 
do had been done to make his present ideals appear to be the very 
substance of evil; and yet as a Catholic they have become to 
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him the very breath of his nostrils; so entirely has he identified 
himself with them that he is already losing fast the capability of 
understanding any other state of mind. And it is not on one or 
two things only he has changed; his whole outlook on life is 
radically changed and altered. Of such a change we say that it 
is the change from the right hand of the most High. The con- 
vert will tell you how he worked it all out himself, how it is 
really through his own deepest conviction that he arrived at his 
new conclusions. It is indeed a triumph of Divine Grace be- 
cause God has changed that man when that man was working 
out his own spiritual progress. Over and over again the world 
is taken by surprise because another man or woman of whom 
you expected it least has done that most unpopular of all things, 
become a Roman. The excitement produced by the event appar- 
ently is out of proportion with the number of converts. The 
simple fact of conversion is the thing that sends the world stag- 
gering. It is simply a feeling of its having been once more 
unexpectedly outwitted. The old incomprehensible thing, Cathol- 
icism, has triumphed once more by sheer superiority of wisdom. 


Is not then the internal and spiritual life of the Church a 
biography full of the most complex tragedies? But besides, her 
external and what I might call her political history is tragedy 
after tragedy. The Church is a powerful will. She is so un- 
popular because she is so full of will. No one can be indiffer- 
ent with regard to a spiritual institution that knows its mind 
and carries it out; one must either fear or revere, love or hate it. 
It is a constant irritation to those that prefer indifference in 
matters religious. It is strange how the anti-Catholic bad tem- 
per breaks out under the unexpected circumstances, in political 
circles, in drawing-rooms, in literature, in religious conventicles. 
But on the other hand, no institution, humanly speaking, has 
suffered such terrific defeats: figuratively speaking, it has had 
its retreats from Moscow more than once. - The Church did all 
that was humanly possible to do to carry out what at the time 
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she thought the will of God, in some particular spiritual policy; 
the defeat was an overwhelming disaster. Yet through it all and 
in it all, the Will of God, greater and more comprehensive than 
the will of the Church, was accomplished and the Church thus 
humbled made one of her great acts of resignation because she 
knew that in her external failure her internal grace had tri- 
umphed. ) 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER 
BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. H. T. HENRY, LL.D. 


“What went you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind ?”—Matt., xi, 7 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Gospel selection gives us a glowing picture 
of St. John the Baptist as a man of strong character. 


I. The Reed. A man of weak character is like a reed, which bends be- 
fore a breath of air from any quarter. His resolutions are given up when 
he is criticised by friend or foe. If he ts strong against criticism, he will 
be found weak in other ways, for instance, in yielding to self-indulgence 
and desire for comforts. 


II. The Precursor. He was a strong character, unyielding before the 
adverse criticisms and menacing questions of the Pharisees, and unin- 
dulgent towards himself. The world that hated him and beheaded him 
nevertheless secretly admired him. Our admiration is coupled with the 
necessity of imitating him within our own restricted sphere of action. 
Although his was a world-mission, still we also, in a limited measure, are: 


III. Heralds of Christ. We are such to all with whom we come into 
contact in our domestic, social, and business life. We must give good 
example; but to do this, we must be men of self-denial, that 1s, men of 
strong character. 

Introduction.—The Gospel selections of today and the remain- 
ing two Sundays of Advent present us with brief but vivid views 
of the great herald of Christ, St. John the Baptist. To style him 
the “great herald” must sound weak to our ears, once they have 
listened to the words of Our Saviour Himself, declaring that 
“greater was not born of woman” in all the long history of the 
Old Testament. As the Precursor of Our Lord, St. John was 
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the link that must bind the Old Testament to the New. He must 
directly prepare the way before the coming Messias, must preach 
penance and baptize the people unto penance, and thus fulfil the 
olden prophecy of Isaias: “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord.” This morning, 
brethren, we shall confine our attention to one aspect of the Pre- 
cursor, namely, his strength of character. 


I, The Reed.—A man of weak character might well be de- 
scribed as a reed shaken with every wind that blows upon it from 
any quarter. Under the impulse of some strong emotion, he 
resolves to do something, to take some line of action, to overcome 
some obstacle in his pathway, to exhibit manliness and courage 
and persistence, to work mightily and to achieve securely that 
which he purposes to accomplish. And straightway upon the 
heels of this mighty resolve there comes—what? Perhaps an old 
friend of former days, perhaps a boon companion of his present 
time, perhaps even only a chance acquaintance made in the course 
of business or trade or professional life. And this old friend, or 
boon companion, or even chance acquaintance, learns of the 
mighty resolve, smiles gently and utters a word or two of criti- 
cism—and behold, the great resolution is forthwith put aside, the 
reasons for having taken it appear to have lost all their olden 
force, and new reasons for not fulfilling it crowd in upon the 
mind of the man whose character is weak. Like a reed, he bends 
before the first wind of criticism, of remonstrance, of ridicule. 


I have thus pictured only one kind of weak character—that, 
namely, which is over-sensitive to the idle opinions of idle-minded 
people. But weakness may exist in other parts of our character. 
We may be quite able to resist the thrusts of criticism, and may 
even pride ourselves on a firmness which is, in truth, mere obsti- 
macy and self-will, and fancy that therefore we are people of 
strong character. Meanwhile, however, our real weakness con- 
sists in our spirit of self-indulgence, our unwillingness to forego 
any pleasure, or pastime, upon which we have set our hearts. 
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A man of this kind clothes himself, as it were, in soft gar- 
ments. He seeks himself and his own ease in every arrangement 
that he makes. When a duty calls on him for the exercise of 
will-power, he is ready with all manner of excuses, which he 
bases on the needs of his business or occupation, or on his social 
engagements or his domestic difficulties. He spends his energy, 
not in being prompt and active in the performance of a well- 
defined obligation that rests fairly upon his shoulders, but rather 
‘in framing excuses and conjuring up difficulties. In brief, he is 
a “weak character,” as the world phrases its thought in describ- 
ing such a man. 


II. The Precursor—Now the world is constantly making use, 
for its own foolish or wicked purposes, of men who lack a strong 
character; but, while it uses them, it also despises them. It ad- 
mires strength of body, of mind, and of will. And even amidst 
the storm of abuse which it vents upon the strong will that re- 
fuses acquiescence to its foolish or wicked demands, it neverthe- 
less secretly admires the man of such a determined character. 
It admired, and still admires, St. John the Baptist, although of 
old it harshly criticised him, questioned his mission and his 
motives, and finally put him to death. St. John came, as Our 
Saviour said, neither eating nor drinking—and his enemies there- 
fore declared that he was possesed by the devil. He justly re- 
buked King Herod, and was thrown into prison and finally be- 
headed. And yet we can well imagine how deeply the hearts of the 
people must have been stirred with admiration of the Baptist when 
Our Saviour praised so highly his wonderful strength of character 
in the unforgettable words: “What went you out into the desert 
to see, a reed shaken with the wind?” No, assuredly it was not 
a human reed that confronted the pride and obstinacy of the 
Pharisees, that boldly assailed their wrong interpretations of the 
ancient Law and their self-satisfied methods of placing intoler- 
able burdens upon the backs of the Jewish people, and that it- 
sisted upon the need of internal penance and reformation of the 
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heart rather than upon a mere external compliance with the tradi- 
tions of those who wrongly interpreted the ancient Law. With 
their lips, the Pharisees praised God, but their hearts were far 
from Him. And it was to a people who pampered their own 
pride and self-indulgence that St. John the Baptist came to preach 
the hardest and most disagreeable of doctrines, namely, the need 
of penance, of humility, of self-denial. He came to lay the axe 
to the root of the tree of self-indulgence. And, therefore, he 
made enemies immediately. And these enemies declared: “He 
hath a devil.’”’ Assuredly,; St. John was not a human reed, bend- 
ing his head to every breath of adverse criticism. He had a mis- 
sion to perform, and at any cost he was determined to perform it 
with all the strength he possessed. And the multitudes thronging 
about Our Saviour understood perfectly the glowing praise im- 
plied in the question: “What went-you out into the desert to see, 
areed shaken with the wind?” Our Saviour, however, proceeds 
to remind them of another detail of St. John’s strong character, 
in the question : “But what went you out to see, a man clothed in 
soft garments?” The people had not only listened to the preach- 
ing of St. John, but had also observed the wonderful self-denial 
practiced by him. Penance was his theme—and he practiced 
what he preached. He chose for his habitation the wild desert— 
and the garment of camel’s hair roughly held by a leather girdle 
was appropriate to a dweller in the wilderness, and was indeed 
not the soft garments found in the houses of kings. His food, 
consisting of locusts and wild honey, justified the description of 
Our Saviour that the Baptist came neither eating nor drinking, 
but as an ideal expositor of the penance and mortification which 
he preached. 


Even the gross-minded world cannot forbear its admiration of 
such a strength of character as was manifested by the whole life 
of the Baptist. It will express its admiration, but will forthwith 
pass on to the contemplation of some other phase of human his- 
tory, after the fashion of visitors to an art-gallery who stand 
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for a few minutes before some striking masterpiece of human 
genius and then pass on to a picture that presents a wholly differ- 
ent theme. As Christians, however, we cannot suppress the con- 
viction that this particular masterpiece wrought by the hand of 
God and aptly described for us in the words of Our Saviour 
Himself, must not be passed by so lightly. We admire it, as does 
the world of mankind also; but we are disturbed by the thought 
that it preaches to us a lesson as well. We feel that it holds up 
for our meditation an ideal towards which, however weakly and 
slowly and diffidently and haltingly, we are called upon to ap- 
proach in our own lives. 


At this point, nevertheless, we are apt to say to ourselves a 
word or two of comfort. We reflect that Our Saviour’s por- 
traiture of S. John did not end with the second question concern- 
ing the rough garments of the Baptist. Perhaps our thoughts 
run parallel with those of the multitudes who were thronging 
about Our Lord and were awaiting a further question that should 
give the reason for the Baptist’s mortified life and unyielding 
persistance in his mission. Our Saviour therefore asks a third 
question, and follows on with the solution of the riddle: “But 
what went you out to see, a prophet? Yea I tell you, and more 
than a prophet. For this is he of whom it is written: Behold, I 
send my Angel before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee.” “At last,” we say to ourselves, “we have the meaning of 
“the masterpiece. For John was even more than a prophet, more 
than those specially chosen ministers of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, who, because they preached unpleasant truths to the people, 
were stoned, or dismembered, or put to death in one way or 
another by those whose best interests they were trying to serve. 
Such men were trained for their terrible mission by a life of self- 
denial. But St. John was something more. He was the very 
Precursor of Christ, sent in a special manner to prepare the world 
through penance for the reception of the Messias. The burden of 
such a mission was indeed a most heavy one, and God always fits 
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the back for the burden. But we are just ordinary Christians, 
having no other mission than merely to save our own souls. A 
slight amount of penitential exercises and practices will com- 
pletely serve our more modest purpose.” 

III. Heralds of Christ—The answer to such reasoning as 
this, my brethren, is found in the remark of St. Paul, that no 
man liveth unto himself alone (Rom., xiv, 7). We cannot ask, 
with Cain the murderer, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” We are, 
in many ways, keepers of our brethren. We are bound to deny 
ourselves indulgence in those things that scandalize our brethren, 
and we are bound also to minister to their needs, whether bodily 
or spiritual, according to our opportunity and capacity. In this 
holy season of Advent, whilst we are to strive to prepare our- 
selves aright for the coming of Christ into our hearts on Christ- 
mas Day, we must make straight all the crooked paths of our 
lives, must level the hills of our vices, must fill up the empty val- 
leys of our virtues. We shall find, I am confident, that in at- 
tempting such tasks we come again and again upon our innumer- 
able relations with our brethren in our family circle, in our busi- 
hess, in our mechanical or professional life. We should, by our 
good example, be precursors of Christ to all of these people, and 
especially to all those who are not of the household of the Faith. 
It is true that the Baptist had a world-mission, whereas ours is 
confined within very narrow limits. Still, in our restricted meas- 
ures, we are called upon to be heralds of Christ, and this means, 
inevitably, that we must deny ourselves in many ways. But to 
deny ourselves in any way means, inevitably, the cultivation of 
strength of character. It is futile for us to make even one strong 
resolution (as it seems to us), if we abandon it at the first breath 
of criticism from friend or acquaintance, or if we are perpetually 
seeking only our own ease and comfort. Let us examine our 


wills and hearts. Are we as a reed shaken with the wind? 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE PRECURSOR 
BY THE REV. A. B, SHARPE, B.A. 


“The Voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of the 
Lord.”—St. John, i. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The preparation for Christ was necessary for His work, 
according to the law of human nature to which He chose to be subject, 
Some knowledge of it is consequently necessary for the full understand- 
ing of His mission, 


2. The preaching of St. John was the last link in a chain of witnesses 
which goes back to the beginning of human history. 


3. God pursues the same method with individual souls, All the events 
of life, rightly understood, are Christ’s precursors and are intended to 
prepare His way to the soul. 


1. It is natural that the series of great events commemorated 
every year by the Church should begin with the preparation for 
our Lord’s coming, which was the purpose of St. John Baptist’s 
ministry. For all great events and personalities in human his- 
tory depend for their significance on the circumstances in which 
they appeared. We can rightly appreciate their value only when 
we know what was the historical background on which they arose 
and by which their special character was determined, just as the 
value of a color in a picture or a note in a piece of music is deter- 
mined by the color or notes among which it occurs. Anyone can 
see how hopelessly we should misunderstand the life of Crom- 
well or Napoleon, Mohammed or Luther, Dominic or Catherine 
of Sienna, if we thought of them without reference to their sur- 
roundings. This is no less true of the life and work of our Lord 
than of the life and work of any other historical personage. As 
we all know only too well, both, our Lord’s own nature and pur- 
pose and those of the Church He founded, are sadly misunder- 
stood by many, mainly for want of knowledge both of the per- 
manent conditions of human nature and the temporary ones of 
time and place to which His ministry had to be adapted. An 
important and necessary part of the Church’s work is the inter- 
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pretation to her children of the events and circumstances of the 
time chosen by our Lord’s divine wisdom for His coming to this 
world. Thus we have all learned, very simply and easily, how 
the types and prophecies of Judaism were fulfilled in Him; how 
His own people failed to receive Him because of their hardness 
of heart; how the world in general was—as it still is—divided 
between those who desired above all things to know and love 
God, and those who cared only for this world. Again, the whole 
system of Catholic doctrine is the interpretation by the Church’s 
infallible authority of our Lord’s teaching, which it prevents 
from being forgotten or misunderstood amid the changing cir- 
cumstances of successive generations. It was the work of the 
Baptist to interpret the Jews to themselves, to point out to them 
their great need of the Saviour whom God had bidden them 
expect, and to tell them that He was already among them. John 
was the precursor—the forerunner of Christ, “to prepare His 
way” to men’s minds and hearts. It was his part to do for 
God’s chosen people, before our Lord became known, that which 
the Apostles did for the whole world after His work on earth 
had been finished. 


But why was a precursor needed? Could not Christ have 
made Himself known to His people and have secured the alle- 
giance of all who were willing to receive Him, without any 
human aid? Undoubtedly He could have done so. But when He 
became man He chose to submit Himself to the ordinary laws of 
human action and to work by human methods. He did not come 
to supersede the laws which govern this world, and which He 
had Himself imposed on it, by a new system. His miracles were 
performed in order to show His divine power and so to help men 
to faith; but He used the ordinary and natural methods to per- 
suade and influence those whom He addressed; He did not 
miraculously compel their belief, as doubtless He could have 
done. Therefore He made use of that law of human nature ac- 
cording to which we are the better able to understand and appre- 
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ciate anything that is new to us the more strongly our attention 
has been called to it beforehand. We should neglect much that is 
of great importance to us if we had no previous warning of our 
opportunities, or preparation to take advantage of them. It is 
indeed one of the chief functions of education to provide such 
warning and preparation for the opportunities of later life; and 
we are all familiar enough with the influence exercised on our 
minds by business advertisements. It was St. John’s mission to 
educate the Jews for the reception of Christ, so far as they were 
willing to listen to him. The ascetic figure of the Baptist and 
his life of supernatural holiness could not fail to attract atten- 
tion; and his preaching brought home to the minds of his hearers 
their great need of such a refuge from the “wrath to come” as 
was Offered them by the Saviour, whose coming their own proph- 
ets had foretold and whom the Baptist pointed out to them, 


2. The Baptist was the immediate precursor of Christ. But 
he was only the last link in a long chain of witnesses to the 
promise of God. Only He could point to the expected Messias 
actually standing among His people; only he could say “the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.’”’ But from the beginning the way 
of Christ had been in preparation. The patriarchs and prophets, 
the Daily Sacrifices of the tabernacle and the temple, the cere- 
monies of the old law, the history of the nation itself and a 
hundred daily experiences of Hebrew life had kept God’s prom- 
ise before the minds of His people, had enforced the remem- 
brance of the sad reality of sin and its consequences and kept 
alive the hope of a coming deliverer. But it was not only among 
the Jews that the way was prepared. They were God’s chosen 
witnesses of revealed truth to mankind. But throughout the 
world, ever since the victory of the seed of the woman was fore- 
told to our first parents, the way was being prepared. The world 
could not entirely forget the God whom it had once known. 
Pagan religions and philosophies were all, in their way, and in 
God’s providence, the precursors of Christ. All of them bore 
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witness in some way, however crude or however inadequate, to 
the needs of man and to his ineradicable belief in God. All of 
them were attempts to find the way to God by the light of nature 
alone; and in their uniform failure they intensified the longing in 
men’s minds for something more than nature, however refined 
and cultured, could give them. Thus, just as the Baptist quoted 
the Hebrew prophets in support of his mission and teaching, so 
St. Paul could quote to the Greeks the words of “certain of their 
own poets” (the Stoics Aratus and Cleanthes) as an authority 
for at least the groundwork of his own Gospel. 

3. But what is true of God’s way of dealing with mankind in 
general is true also of His dealings with individuals. For He 
addresses Himself separately to every soul in its distinct person- 
ality—not to masses of human beings, which have no real unity 
or personal existence. Christ comes to each separate soul; He 
“stands at the gate and knocks,” and it is for each soul on its own 
separate responsibility to let Him in or refuse Him admission. 
And as the coming of our Lord to the world was prepared for by 
His precursor, the Baptist, and by the providential course of 
events from the beginning, so still the precursors of Christ are 
sent to prepare His way to the soul. They are of many kinds— 
positive and negative, joyful and sorrowful, secret and open. 
But they come to all, whether they herald the call of Christ to 
those who have not the faith, bidding them be converted to Him; 
or whether they are sent to prepare those who already belong to 
Him for His call to greater grace and more perfect obedience. 

Such are the various troubles of life, which no one can escape, 
and which bring home to us the futility of all earthly things 
in comparison with what is eternal. For everyone, no matter 
how prosperous, life is full of disappointments : things never turn 
out altogether as we hoped they would; and no one can help long- 
ing for something stable, complete and satisfying, as this life 
hever is. And it is not only the world we live in that disappoints 
us. Few, if any, are so ignorant of themselves, or so devoid of 
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personal ideals, as to be content with what they have done and 
what they are. We are mostly, and with good reason, a disap- 
pointment to ourselves; and undoubtedly the feeling of our own 
shortcomings is one way in which God calls us to make use of the 
grace that alone can transform the character of a simple crea- 
ture and satisfy the aspiration of an immortal soul. On the other 
hand, there are many to whom the goodness and beauty of the 
world, which, amid all its evil, still testifies to the Creator who 
has impressed His own likeness upon it, have been the means of 
making known the source and author of all that is good and 
beautiful. Many, again, have been converted, as St. Ignatius 
was, by the mere contemplation of the lives of God’s friends, 
Learning and intelligence may convince people, but it is sanctity 
that converts them; and the Church still holds up before the world 
examples of sanctity in all the endless variety of human character 
and calling, as the Baptist displayed to the Jews the perfection of 
his own special vocation. Such examples are repudiated by many 
and their value is denied by some. But their power is felt by all. 

Thus life, if we understand it rightly, is full of voices that call 
us nearer to God: every event and all experience, sorrowful and 
joyful alike, is a precursor of Christ, to those who “have ears 
to hear.” It is here that our responsibility lies. God is always 
calling us; always sending us His messages; and we can very sel- 
dom be wholly unaware of what they mean. But it is easy 
enough for us to neglect them, as the Jews for the most part 
neglected the Baptist and his message. St. John was to most a 
stern and forbidding figure, and the public profession of repent- 
ance had very few natural attractions for worldly-minded people. 
It is so still; God’s messages are uncompromising, and their de- 
mands can seldom be fulfilled without going strongly against the 
grain of our natural tastes. It is easy to pass by, and to treat all 
the occurrences of life as if they carried no message from God, 
and as if life itself meant nothing and led nowhere. 


We are living now amid stirring and tragic events, such as the 
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world has never before seen; and they call us to penance and 
faith in a manner which might well have been considered unmis- 
takable. Yet some who have at least professed to be Christians 
find no such meaning in them, but see in this prolonged tragedy 
of world-war only a reason for doubting God’s goodness, or even 
His existence—as if an omnipotent and all-good Creator could be 
the author of any evil, great or small—either of a great unprece- 
dented catastrophe, or of the common troubles of every day. 
But it is our business to remember that as nothing happens except 
by the providence of God, so all things have their meaning and 
their message for those who are enlightened by grace. God will 
in all things make His will clear to us, if we on our part are ready 
to obey His call when it comes. Then this world will be to us 
what God intends it to be—the means by which we may learn to 
know God, to love and to obey Him, and so at last may become 
fit for Heaven. 





FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE DEPTH AND BREADTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Every valley shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall be brought 


low.”—Luke, iii, 5. 
SYNOPSIS.—Religion is all-inclusive, it touches everything and ennobles 
everything. 


I. It gives a greater earnestness to our life, since it connects us with 
eternity. Hence the value of time. Zeal of the saints. 


2. It broadens our responsibilities and makes our duties more urgent. 
It tests a man and searches him through and through. 


3. It brings to its full development every faculty of man. 
4. It gives a richer joy and happiness to life. ; 
Let us devote ourselves to a generous fulfillment of our duties. 
My friends, a very appropriate interpretation of this passage 


seems to be that the religion of Christ, of whom St. John was 
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the forerunner, embraces the whole of a man’s life; that it exer- 
cises a sanctifying influence on all conditions and states of life; 
and that everything, somehow or other, must be brought into 
touch with it. It is a mistaken view to think that there are cer- 
tain zones in our life that have nothing to do with religion, 
Nothing in the life of man can be divorced from religion. It is 
an all-pervading presence, as ubiquitous as the air that surrounds 
us on every side. We can as little escape from religion as we can 
from God; for religion regulates our relations to God, and we are 
always dependent on God and connected with Him: “For jn 
Him we live and move and are” (Acts, xvii, 28). 


Religion is to our life what the sun is to nature: it vivifies, 
makes grow, beautifies and transfigures everything. It reaches 
from the highest to the lowest; it enters into the heart, and the 
mind, and the soul; it penetrates our whole being and energizes 
in every one of our acts. Hence, we rightly speak of the depth 


and breadth of the Christian life, as suggested by the Gospel of 
the day. Truly, we must be Christians always and in everything. 
There is no intermisison and no exception. “And whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point, is become guilty 
of all” (James, ii, 10). It is plain, then, we must be Christians 
twenty-four hours in the day and seven days in the week; our 
belief must be reflected in every thought that flits through our 
mind, in every word that drops from our lips and in every deed 
performed by our hands. This is a mighty programme and an 
arduous task. Except for the grace of God it were impossible of 
accomplishment. 

It appears, then, how wrong those are who hold that religion 
is of no practical value. Religion is very much concerned with 
the improvement of our life and if men lived according to the 
dictates of the Christian law, the face of the earth would be re- 
newed. All evils in the world come from the fact that we do not 
apply Christian principles consistently to our conduct. A truly 
Christian world would be a much better and a much happier 
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world. It would be a world in which the crooked things are 
made straight and the rough ways plain. 

Christianity demands much of those who profess it and who 
claim to be followers of Christ. It is very deplorable that so 
many are falling short of its exalted ideals. In order that in the 
future we may measure up more faithfully to the demands of 
our faith, we will try to understand better the scope and meaning 
of Christianity and live accordingly. 

1. Christianity imparts a great solemnity and a tremendous 
importance to this short span of our earthly existence, since it 
connects it with eternity. The thought of eternity is well calcu- 
lated to inspire us with a great earnestness and a solemn gravity. 
Everything in our life bears on eternity. Every hour that passes 
away on rapid wing adds something to our eternal account, 
either for or against us. Thus the hours become very precious 
for the Christian; it will not do to trifle away valuable moments 
that may increase our eternal reward. Hence St. Paul’s insistent 
exhortation to redeem the time (Col., iv, 5), and our Lord’s fre- 
quent admonitions to wakefulness and watchfulness. “I must 
work the works of him that sent me, whilst it is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work” (John, ix, 4). 

We need not be surprised, then, when we see that the lives of 
the Saints are crowded with works of every kind. -It seems that 
they have condensed many lives into one. Knowing the value 
of time, they were careful not to fritter it away in idleness or 
vain amusements. Thus they were able to accomplish so much. 
St. Alphonsus of Liguori made a vow never to waste a single 
hour. St. Stanislaus asked himself before undertaking any- 
thing: What does this profit for eternity? 


If anything then, Christianity makes men earnest, active, alert, 
and diligent; it does not encourage sloth or idleness. It intensi- 
fies life, arouses activity and summons to great efforts. Who- 
ever finds in Christianity an excuse for neglecting his duties and 
indulging in idleness, mistakes entirely the spirit of its founder. 
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Let him listen to St. Paul who says: “For also, when we were 
with you, this we declared to you: that, if any man will not work, 
neither let him eat... . . But you, brethren, be not weary in well 
doing” (Thess., iii, 10, 13). Life, viewed with a Christian eye, 
is a very serious matter; it demands whole-souled devotion and 
calls for the most generous and strenuous efforts. Naturally, it 
will appeal to those who love work and who are of an active and 
enterprising disposition. 

2. The world loves to whittle away our duties and to weaken 
the responsibility for our actions and to lessen the horror for 
sin. Thus it makes men self-indulgent and careless. Christian- 
ity on the contrary insists on a rigorous fulfillment of our duties 
and does not abate a jot of the law. ‘He, therefore, that shall 
break one of these least commandments and shall so teach men 
shall be called the least in the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt., v, 
19). Only the Church of Christ dares to insist on the indissolu- 
bility of the marriage tie and the celibacy of its priesthood. 

Christ demands great things, He expects us to do what is most 
difficult. He asks us not, to love those who show us kindness, for 
that would be very easy; but He commands that we love those 
who hate and persecute us, and that, indeed, is most difficult. 
“And if you love them that love you, what thanks are to you? 
for sinners also love those that love them. . . . But love ye your 
enemies; do good, and lend, hoping for nothing thereby; and 
your reward shall be great, and you shall be the sons of the High- 
est; for he is kind to the unthankful and to the evil” (Luke, vi, 
32, 35). 

Of sin we are told that it is an offense of the Divine Majesty, 
that it has caused the agony of Christ, and that it will cause our 
own eternal death in hell. Sin, then, in the light of Christian 
teaching is a terrible, fearful thing; it looms black and dark as a 
shadow from the abyss. Consequently, the Christian is very 
anxious not to violate the law. So Christianity makes for con- 
scientiousness and promotes the reign of peace and order. 
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Everything in Christianity is big and conceived on a large scale. 
It requires not a little courage to be a Christian and to face the 
obligations of the Christian law. It is not for the timid but for 
those who, trusting in the Lord, are willing to fight life’s great 
battles. The world, though it affects to despise Christian moral- 
ity, is, in reality, afraid of it. Christ addresses Himself to the 
brave, to those who feel a noble courage stirring within their 
souls, who have big hearts and confidence in God’s omnipotent 
grace. For this reason there is something heroic about the 
Saints. Holiness is heroism of the highest kind. This accounts 
for the fact that St. Paul so often uses military terms to describe 
the Christian life. The young girl, that foregoes the comforts 
of the world and enters into religion to spend her days in obedi- 
ence, poverty and sacrifice, has the heart of a hero and a finer 
daring than the explorer of the arctic regions or the jungles of 
the tropics. Truly, Christianity requires a stout heart, splendid 
courage and true manliness. 

3. “And all flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Luke, iii, 6). 
Let no one say that Christianity stunts nature and prevents hu- 
man faculties from attaining to their full and mature develop- 
ment. There is no faculty in man for which Christ does not 
provide a fit object. To our intellect He proposes the mysteries 
of faith; to the heart He holds out stirring and inspiring hopes; 
before the will He sets the elevating example of His own spotless 


life. So in every way the Christian faith stimulates and expands 
our faculties and powers. Whatever is noble in our nature is 
not crushed by Christianity, but fostered and elevated. 


Take the passions, dangerous and destructive when left to 
themselves; useful and helpful when properly restrained and 
controlled by the will. Our faith does not require that we up- 
toot them, thus mutilating our nature; it asks of us that we regu- 
late them. Consequently, the Church tells us: Yes, love, but love 
the right object and love in the proper order. Be ambitious; but 
be ambitious for the right kind of excellence. Behold St. Igna- 
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tius of Loyola, a man of boundless ambition, whose days were 
filled with glowing dreams of military achievement and glory, 
His ambition prompted him to do marvelous deeds of valor. And 
now he is converted. He becomes a fervent Christian. Must he 
give up ambition? Must he stifle and quench the noble fire of his 
soul? No, that ambition may be placed in the service of the 
Lord. Let him aspire to do great things, but for the Lord. Let 
him seek glory, but the glory of God and the Church. This 
motto he chooses: All for the greater glory of God. Let him 
still seek to conquer, but to conquer souls for Heaven. Well, that 
noble ambition of St. Ignatius, purified and reenforced by relig- 
jon, reconquered for the Church vast tracts that had been lost 
and stemmed the tide of Protestantism. 


Verily, Christianity affords ample opportunity for the unfold- 
ing of all our faculties and leads us to the fullest manhood. It 
presents a soil in which every good germ will thrive. Before us 
it sets the highest ideal of manhood, which we may ever emulate, 
but never attain: “Until we all meet into the unity of faith and 
of the knowledge of the son of God, unto the perfect man, unto 
the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ’? (Ephes., iv, 13). 

4. The Christian life is also the most joyous, the most serene 
and the happiest. Zeal, good works, generosity, devotion to duty, 
sacrifice, the very things which Christianity fosters, all make for 
joy. Thus the severity of the Christian law has its own remedy 
and compensation; as the bee draws honey from every blossom, 
so the Christian gains joy from the discharge of most unpleasant 

duties ; though his life seem hard and exacting, yet nowhere in 
the world will you find greater peace, profounder calm, sweeter 
cheerfulness than in the heart of the Christian. Gloom is a 
stranger in the truly Catholic home, though it may be over- 
shadowed by misfortune. The eye of the poor nun, who conse- 
crates her life to the care of the most loathesome sick, beams with 
the light of a joy, of which the world knows nothing and which 
all the wealth and the pleasures of the earth could not produce. 
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Thus speaks the pious Thomas 4 Kempis: “Keep a good con- 
science and thou shalt always have joy” (Imitation of Christ, 
ii, 6). 

My friends, the Christian life is not one of narrow outlook and 
contracted vision. It is one of high endeavor, broad sympathy, 
wide interest and generous devotion. Let us ask ourselves 
whether we have realized these high ideals or whether we have 
lived a life of sordid selfishness and narrowness? Have we not 
largely confined ourselves to mere lip service? If so, let us rise 
to a nobler conception of life. Many unfulfilled duties lie about 
us everywhere ; numerous opportunities for doing good confront 
us at every turn. Let us try to live up to the glorious ideals of 
our holy faith ; let us put our whole soul and heart into the service 
of God and our neighbor; let us make our life a generous and 
active life, as befits those who profess the name of Christ. Amen. 





CHRISTMAS DAY 
BY THE REV. CHARLES PLATER, S.J., M.A. 


“Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the 
people.” —Luke, ii, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The angel brings good tidings to us. The world often 
promises us joy, but disappoints us. 


Need to come in the spirit of little children. Reasons for CONFIDENCE. 
We must not be kept back from a sense of sin, for Christ has come pre- 
cisely for sinners. 


The Divine Child will supply my need of (1) light, (2) strength, (3) 
forgiveness and (4) love, as the world cannot supply them. 


Yet He does not bring us idleness and ease. He suffers and so must 
we. 


The greatest gift of all that He brings is the new life of the super- 
natural order. We live with the life of God Himself. 
To us, my brethren, the Angel comes today with tidings of 
great joy: to us, no less than to the shepherds, that joy is prom- 
ised. The world is always promising us great things, and disap- 
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pointing us. How often have our hearts fluttered with expecta- 
tion at the good tidings of the great joy which to-morrow is to 
bring us. And to-morrow, when it comes, turns out to be just 
“to-day” in disguise. Our hearts are not satisfied: how can they 
be, when God has made them for Himself and none other. And 
so, as the years go on, we are apt to harden our hearts and quench 
our aspirations and cease to expect great things. We lose the 
high hopes of childhood. 

But to-day, brethren, comes a God-sent messenger to tell us that 
our childish dreams were true after all. God has come into His 
world and He is waiting for us. He does not summon us asa 
crowd, but one by one. The message is to all the people, but it is, 
each one may say, addressed to me. The Master is come and is 
calling me. Come, let me adore! 

Simply and joyously and lovingly, like little children, let us 
come to the manger. The oldest and wisest amongst us can do 
nothing better than kneel in wondering adoration before the crib, 
Bow down before the tremendous Fact, so familiar and yet so 
fresh. “My Lord and my God.” Those tiny waxen hands that 
feebly twitch in the cold night air are the Hands of Him who 
fashioned Heaven and earth. That baby breath that comes and 
goes so lightly, breathes life into every living thing. Those wist- 
ful eyes, now opened wonderingly on the sinful world, are the 
eyes that will search our souls when we stand before our Maker 
to be judged. It is God! Mary is silent in her mother’s ecstasy. 
Joseph is silent. Come, let us silently adore. 

Could anything be less terrifying than the way in which the 
Almighty has come into His world. Not in glory with the thun- 
ders of the tempest, not with pomp and majesty ; but silently, un- 
noticed, He is here, like a shy child slipping unperceived into a 
crowded room. We have to seek Him out, as did the shepherds, 
before we realize that He has come at all. Could He have done 
more to make us feel at ease in His presence? Could He have 
done more to banish our timidity, to win our confidence and 
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love? A poor young mother with her baby in a wayside stable. 
Is there anything to repel us here? 

Yet something keeps us back. The shepherds enter the cave 
with bold reverence and are at home there. They enter into the 
joy of their Lord. Their simple, honest, homely souls respond 
to the divine appeal. But we, somehow, feel out of place. True, 
God has made it easy for us to come to Him; but we have not 
made it easy for ourselves. Our hearts are not in tune. They 
are cloyed with worldliness and seared with sin. “This is no 
place for me,” we cry. “Iam no longer childlike in heart. I am 
not simple-minded like the shepherds. The Angels’ song is not 
for me to hear.” 

And then I look up at the sweet face of our Lady and I feel 
that after all I have my place here. My presence is needed to 
make the scene complete. For the Child has come to save sinners, 
and as the representative of sinners I am wanted here. My title 
to admission is an unenviable one, but it cannot be denied. Mary 
is here because she is immaculate; Joseph, because he is pure of 
heart and upright; the shepherds, because they are simple and 
faithful. And I—I am here because I am one of that struggling, 
sinful world which He has come to save. He would have me 
here because it is for me that He has come. 

And so boldly, I kneel before Him and look into those divine 
eyes that are to melt St. Peter’s heart and to give Magdalen the 
courage to draw near Him and give herself to Him without ap- 
prehension, without shyness, without reserve. 

Is there not here good tidings of great joy for all the people, 
for each and every one of us, and most of all for the sorrowful 
and for the sinner? My needs are many and deep, but they can 
all be satisfied here. All that I have lost in the past, I can find 
again at the curb today. All that I can dream of is realized for 
me here. What is it that I most truly want? 

I want LIGHT to see my way amid the perilous paths of life. 
The world cannot give me light. Its so-called wise men are 
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groping in darkness, and the wisest among them confess it. But 
here, in the stable, is the Light of the World. 


I want STRENGTH to carry the burden that at times threat- 
ens to crush me. Again, the world cannot give it to me. Its 
joys but weaken and enervate. In sorrow and separation its con- 
solations are a mockery. I must turn to divine Omnipotence 
lying here upon the straw. 

I want PARDON: the cleansing of that cancer of sin, so 
lightly contracted, so sweet in the sinning, so foul in its ending, 
The world cannot give me forgiveness. It may ignore my sins, 
but it cannot wash them away. It may excuse them or it may 
punish them; but it cannot remove them. God alone has power 
to forgive sin. I must come to the innocent Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins, not of one or two chosen friends but of the 
world. Good tidings, indeed, of great joy and to all the people. 


Above all, I want LOVE. I want a friend who will love me 
for what is best in me and who will not forsake me when I am 
at my worst; a friend who will love me in spite of the fact that 
he knows me—if such a one can be found. The world knows 
of no such friendship. But here is a Child whose eyes see into 
the depths of my soul; they see what I could not bear to see; and 
yet there is in that glance a love beyond the love of mother for 
her son, even beyond the love of Mary for Jesus. 


Light, strength, pardon and love. Here they all are abun- 
dantly. ‘Come to Me!” whispers the Child; there are the good 
tidings ina word. Our difficulty is that they seem too good to 
be true. They leave us stunned and incredulous as men often 
are when, after many a weary disappointment, their dreams are 
realized. Can this good thing really have come to me? Does the 
dull old earth really hold so fair a promise? 


Yes, ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. Having Him we 
possess all things. No doubt can unsettle us, no tribulation shake 
us. Well may we rejoice, for our joy no man can take from us. 
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It is secure. The cup shall never, unless we will it, be dashed 
from our lips. 

It is no selfish joy that is here put before us: no promise of 
ease and comfort. The divine Child cried feebly in the night air, 
for He has begun to experience the rigors of our unkind world. 
Greater trouble than this shall He have. Those eyes shall yet be 
dimmed with tears and blood; those Hands pierced one day with 
nails, the Head thorn-crowned, the Heart opened with a lance. 
He knows it and He has chosen it, not for His own sake but for 
mine. I shall never have to endure what He will endure for love 
of me. Yet, if I take Him for my portion, I must follow Him 
in meekness and humility of heart. 


“Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy.” My brethren, 
Ihave not yet told you the whole Christmas message. The great- 
est and most glorious and uplifting news is yet to be spoken to 
you. Not only is the Babe of Bethlehem our Saviour, to redeem 
us from sin. Not only is He our Teacher to show us how to live, 
but—greatest wonder of all—He comes to give us a new life. 
It was a wonderful moment when the first spark of life was in- 
troduced into this planet, even though the first living thing was 
but a humble plant. It marked the beginning of a new order of 
being in the world. Then came another divine interposition and 
the first animal life made its appearance—a still higher stage of 
being. Then God made man to His own image and likeness, a 
wonderful being, indeed, with intellect that reached out after 
infinite truth and free will that groped for infinite love. Was 
there more to come? Was not the masterpiece of God’s human 
creation to be man, with human intellect and will made perfect 
according to human capacities ? 

My brethren, in the Incarnation we see the most wonderful of 
God’s dealings with the world. By it, men have simply been 
lifted up onto a higher plane, they have been linked up with the 
infinite. They have received a new life as far removed above 
the highest life of the natural man as that life is raised above 
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the life of the vegetable. The supernatural life, the life of grace, 
is a new order of existence, brought into the world by Jesus 
Christ. “God became man,” as the Fathers of the Church 59 
often tell us, “that man might be lifted up to God.” We have 
become, as St. Peter says, “sharers of the Divine Nature.” We 
live, now not we, but Christ lives in us. We are the branches 
and He the vine. We live with the life of God Himself. 

Well may we rejoice this Christmas-tide, for by Christ’s com- 
ing we have been born again. This new life that is coursing 
through us is far more wonderful than we can ever understand. 
The life of the body will perish, but the supernatural life of the 
soul, unless checked by sin, will spring up as a fount of gushing 
water to life eternal with God. 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 


CONTRADICTION OF CHRIST 


BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Behold, this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel; and for a sign which shall be contradicted.”—Luke, ii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Jesus Christ is set for the fall and for the 
resurrection of many men according as they conform themselves to His 
truths and principles, or to the maxims and principles of this world. 


The world contradicts Christ: 


I. In its views in regard to self-denial, mortification of the flesh, and 
suffering. 


II. In its tendency to avarice or the “concupiscence of the eyes.” 
III. In its pursuit of power, honor, and glory or in its “pride of life.” 
Conclusion—Christ is “the way, the truth, and the life” which we 


‘ cannot contradict under pain of eternal damnation. 

Simeon in to-day’s Gospel tells us that Jesus Christ “is set for 
the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel; and for a 
sign which shall be contradicted.” What is the reason of this 
seemingly strange prophecy? With the entrance of Jesus Christ 
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into this world the judgment of this world began, the separation 
of men into the two opposite camps of the adherents and of the 
adversaries of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ “is set for the fall and 
for the resurrection of many; and for a sign which shall be con- 
tradicted,” because He is the conspicuous exponent of truths and 
principles which attract to His standard those who believe in 
Him and follow Him, and which make Him the point of attack 
of those who do not believe in Him, who oppose and contradict 
Him. He is the sign around which assemble the hosts of His 
followers and against which are arrayed the hordes of His ad- 
versaries. In all the ages of Christianity the name of Jesus 
Christ has been the symbol that divided the civilized world into 
the two great divisions of those who were with Him and of those 
who were against Him. For the prophesied contradiction of 
Christ is by no means limited to the Jews, but embraces the whole 
human race from the birth of Christ till the end of time when 
the words of Simeon will find their last realization in the great 
separation of mankind on the day of the last Judgment. 

Let us then consider this morning that the world in its views, 
tendencies, and pursuits contradicts Christ. 

“Love not the world, nor the things which are in the world,” 
says St. John the Evangelist. “If any man love the world, the 
charity of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, 
is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but is of 
the world” (1 John, ii, 15, 16). These capital vices of sensuality, 
avarice, and pride are the source of all temptation and sin and 
therefore of all the opposition to, and contradiction of, Christ in 
this world. 

I. Christ is born amid suffering and in order to suffer; the 
world hates self-denial, suffering, and mortification. St. Ber- 
nard invites us to go with him to Bethlehem and, pointing out to 
us the shivering form of the Divine Babe, he exclaims: Behold, 
where He is born, when He is born, and how He is born into this 
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world and you will see the way to life this Divine Guide points 
out to us, you will know the truths which He teaches us, and 
you will learn the combats to which He leads us. Hardly has 
the Divine Child made its entrance into this world and sufferings 
overwhelm it to such a degree that we can easily foresee What 
the course and end of its life will be. 

Say against this what you will, you who detest the word “suf. 
fering” itself, who endeavor to satisfy your sensuality in every 
way possible, who pamper your body and fulfill its lusts; you who 
consider a life of comfort, of pleasure and leisure the acme of 
human happiness—say what you will, your sensuality and effem- 
inacy in the presence of the Divine Child must suffuse your face 
with shame and confusion. For it teaches you by word and ex- 
ample that mortification, self-denial and suffering are not such 
an evil, nor a life of ease and pleasure such a blessing as the 
world would make you believe. The satisfaction of the senses is 
dangerous and their mortification is salutary, for the Word In- 
carnate chose the latter and condemned the former. 

Self-denial, suffering, and mortification are necessary for us, 
but they were not necessary for Jesus Christ. They are necessary 
for us in order to subdue our passions, to satisfy for our sins, 
to acquire virtues and to gain merits. How ashamed we should 
feel ourselves before Him when we shrink from undergoing suf- 
fering for His sake, when we fret and complain about it. 

If Christ, then, is not to be a sign which our mind and life cor- 
tradict, we must fall down before the crib and ask His pardon 
for our cowardice and effeminacy in regard to the mortifications 
and sufferings which a good Christian life necessarily entails; 
that we prefer our ease and comfort to the fulfillment of out 
duties towards God and our neighbor; that we refuse to carry 
our cross patiently and in a penitential spirit, and will not heat 
of voluntary penance. Then let us ask Him for the grace of 
patience and repentance so necessary for our salvation. 

II. Christ is born in poverty because the world is full of ave 
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rice. He came into this world to proclaim a new Gospel, to an- 
nounce to men a doctrine which is directly opposed to their ava- 
rice. How wonderful is not the harmony between the Gospel 
and the crib. The poor crib, the miserable stable, the poor swad- 
dling clothes cry out to us: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt., v, 3). But the world 
says: “Blessed are they who possess the riches of this world.” 
Christ says in the Gospel: “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on 
earth, where the rust and moth consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal. But lay up to yourselves treasures in Heaven, 
where neither the rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal”. (Matt., vi, 19, 20). Does not 
the manger proclaim the same truth? For what forced Christ 
to be born in the most abject poverty? Nothing else than 
His own choice. He was born of the royal family of David, 
but at a time when it had fallen into the deepest obscurity and 
poverty. He was born in the royal city of Bethlehem, but in this 
city there was no place low enough for Him to make His en- 
trance into the world. He chose for His birth the most despic- 
able dwelling, an abode of animals, an ill-smelling and nauseating 
place. 


“You know,” says St. Paul, “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that being rich he became poor for your sakes; that 
through his poverty you might be rich” (2 Cor., viii, 9). Why 
did Christ become so extremely poor? In order to put to shame 
the avarice of men and to atone for it. A bitter remedy for a 
dangerous and deeply rooted evil. How much disorder, care, 
trouble, sin and misery does not “the concupiscence of the eyes” 
cause among men, and even among Christians! He who does 
not possess the things of this world longs for them in order to 
free himself from the distress of poverty, and with their attain- 
ment avarice generally increases. What cares, anxiety, and 
labors do men not often endure in order to preserve and:increase 
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things of Heaven! They do not consider that they cover their 
souls with a multitude of sins about which they care the less the 
more frequently and generally these sins are committed. How 
many lawsuits, long-enduring discords, envies and jealousies and 
intrigues does not the love of money cause. “Nothing is more 
wicked than a covetous man,” says the Wise Man. “There is 
not a more wicked thing than to love money; for such a one set- 
teth even his own soul for sale” (Eccles., x, 9, 10). “They that 
will become rich,” says St. Paul, “fall into temptation and into 


the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful 
desires, which drown men into destruction and perdition. For 
the desire of money is the root of all evils’ (1 Tim., vi, 9, 10), 


III. Christ is born in lowliness and abjection in order to put 
to shame and to atone for the pride of men. “Who being in the 
form of God,” says St. Paul, “thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but emptied himself taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men and in habit found as a man. 
He humbled himself becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross” (Phil., ii, 6-8). So deep is the lowering of 
God’s majesty in Christ Jesus that the world cannot comprehend 
it, and therefore Christ crucified is to the Jews indeed a 
stumbling-block, and to the Gentiles foolishness (1 Cor., i, 23). 
“But,” says St. Bernard, “He spurned the palaces of kings and 
chose a stable in order to condemn the vain-glory of this world 
and its vanity.” According to the doctrine of the world it is 
mere foolishness not to strive for honors, power and glory. 

In order, then, that our life be not a contradiction of Christ’s 
life and teaching, we must necessarily avoid all vain-glory and 
contentions for honors and preferments, all arrogance and senst- 
tiveness. “Unless you be converted and become humble as little 
children,’ He says to us from the crib, “you shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt., xviii, 3). Either we must 
humble ourselves in this world according to the teaching and 
example of Jesus Christ, or we must despair of becoming like to 
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Him in the Kingdom of His glory; for God hath exalted Him 
because He humbled Himself in poverty, weakness, subjection, 
contempt, and persecution. There is no other choice left to us, 
if we want to be true followers of Christ and attain His promises, 
than to keep what we have promised in Baptism, namely, to re- 
nounce Satan and all his vices, his pride and vain-glory. 

The world must either conform itself to the truths and prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, or Jesus Christ must accommodate Him- 
self to the maxims and principles of this world. But the latter 
is impossible, for “Jesus Christ, yesterday and to-day, and the 
same forever.” Therefore, if we do not wish to contradict 
Christ in our life, we cannot make it conformable to the prin- 
ciples of this world, but must shape our life according to the 
truths and principles which He has taught us by word and 
example. He says: “I am the way,” because “no man cometh 
to the Father but by me.” The way of Christ is one of self- 
denial and mortification, of humility and poverty, at least in 
spirit. He says: “I am the truth.” This personified truth, how- 
ever, teaches us contempt of self, contempt of the world, of its 
pride, riches, and pleasures. Christ again says: “I am the life.” 
But He led a life a self-denial and suffering, of poverty and 
humility. A life, therefore, spent in the pursuit of riches, honors, 
and pleasures is a life leading to death and perdition. To con- 
tradict Christ in our mind or in our life is to draw damnation 
upon ourselves; for He says of Himself: “Whosoever shall fall 
on this stone shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
shall grind him to powder” (Matt., xxi, 44). But if we make 
our life in this world conformable to His words and example, we 
shall also be conformed to Him in the world without end. Amen. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR3 THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV. J. R. NEWELL, 0.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE GENERAL JUDGMENT 


“And then they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud, with great 
power and majesty.”—Luke, xxi, 27. 

Besides the particular Judgment awaiting each soul of man 
as it leaves the body in death (a Judgment, the result of which is 
unseen of men), there is to come a day of public, general Judg- 
ment for the assembled human race—a Judgment accompanied 
with all the visible circumstances of grandeur and terror. 

- The final Judge of the world is Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God and our Redeemer. “For He it is whom the Father hath 
appointed to judge the living and the dead.” 

The following reasoning will show us the justice and necessity 
of the last and general Judgment. It is just and necessary to 
vindicate before the assembled world the honor of the Incarnate 
Son of God. God sent His only begotten Son into the world to 
enlighten, redeem and save us; and though mighty in His wis- 
dom and His works, yet the poverty and humility of Christ were 
made the occasion of despising Him on the part of the proud and 
avaricious; and while a few disciples timidly followed Him, He 
was universally scorned and finally crucified by His apostate 
people. His death was, indeed, the redemption of the world and 
the inauguration of His perpetual reign of truth and grace in 
His imperishable Church; yet, throughout the subsequent ages of 
Christianity, while, for the most part, only the poor and simple 
have submitted to His rule, the proud, the opulent and cultured 
of the world have treated Him and His Church with indifference, 
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contradiction and scorn. It is just and necessary, therefore, that 
the human race should be summoned to hear the final judgment 
on its conduct from the lips of the Arbiter of its destinies, arid to 
witness the vindication of the honor of Christ on that last ac- 
counting day, when the proud and impenitent shall lie trembling 
before the judicial power and majesty of the God-man. Again, 
the whole man as an individual and all men as members of the 
human social community should receive their just and final judg- 
ment. In our earthly career of moral probation both body and 
soul in the individual and all the members of the social body 
concur in the moral life and conduct which Heaven has de- 
clared worthy of praise or of blame; yet our death prevents the 
full measure of justice from being awarded us. Hence the day 
of universal resurrection, “when the dead who lie in the dust of 
the grave shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall rise 
unto the Judgment; the just unto immortal honor, and the 


wicked unto everlasting shame,” the just unto the perfection of 
the glorified Body of Christ; the wicked in corporal hideousness 
as the counterpart and reflexion of the moral deformity in guilty 
souls doomed to eternal damnation. 


Finally, there should be a day of general unmasking, when the 
hypocrites who impose upon mankind, to the dishonor of God 
and the perversion of souls, shall be seen by the whole world as 
they are seen of God—men who, under the pretense of superior 
knowledge and the plea of science, are leading entire generations 
of mankind away from Christ; and heretical, self-commissioned 
ministers of religion, so-called, who falsify the word of God; 
who reject discipline and despise obedience; who hate the Church 
of God, and create sects; who by their travesties of Christ’s doc- 
trine and religion mislead souls and cause the name of the Lord 
to be blasphemed among the nations. Against the infidel, in that 
day, shall be seen all the forces of nature gathered in the hands 
_ of the God-man to execute appointed judgment on the enemies 
of God and the deceivers of mankind. While of those heretical 
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ministers who cry “Lord, Lord,” there shall be many found, that 
day, further removed from Him by far than those to whom His 
name was never known. 

After the manner of the prophets, who rested the proof of 
their more important prophesies on some minor prediction whose 
event would be witnessed by their generation, Christ, to con- 
vince the incredulous among the Jews, and of all times, rested 
his prediction of the world’s final destruction and judgment on 
His prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, which was wit- 
nessed by the generation that heard Him. The argument, there- 
fore, is conclusive and unanswerable —as Jerusalem, so the 
world—Jerusalem was suddenly destroyed by the vengeance of 
God—such, therefore, is the infallible doom of the world. 

Our Lord Himself drew the practical lesson which concerns 
each of us individually in view of the judgment day, and He 
said: “Take ye heed, watch and pray, for ye know not when the 
time is. Even as a man who, going into a far country, left his 
house and gave authority to his servants over every work, com- 
manding them to watch. Watch ye, therefore, for ye know not 
when the lord of the house cometh; lest coming on a sudden he 
find you sleeping. And what I say to you” (my disciples) “I 
say to all—watch.” 

While the sudden destruction of the whole world and the 
general restirrection and final judgment of mankind will present 
a scene of unspeakable grandeur and of eternal import, what 
should chiefly engage our immediate and personal interest is the 
particular Judgment that is to follow upon our death. For the 
general Judgment day will find every man in the immutable state 
of salvation or of damnation to which the particular Judgment 
shall have sentenced his soul. Let us, therefore, put our souls 
in the grace and favor of our Judge, and abide continually in 
His friendship. Entering to-day on the season of Advent for the 
worthy celebration of the Saviour’s birth in Bethlehem, let us 
make that divine event to be of actual value to ourselves person- 
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ally by our sacramental union with Him; and thus established 
firmly in His love, we shall be “able in that day to stand without 
fear before His judgment seat,” and shall hear His blessed sum- 
mons to eternal joy at His right hand. 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
JESUS AND THE PROPHECIES 


“Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen. . . . And blessed is 
he who shall not be scandalized in me.’—Matt., xi, 4-6. 

When God is about to accomplish openly some great work in 
behalf of mankind, He announces it long and frequently before- 
hand in order to accustom men’s hearing of it and to prepare 
them for its reception when it shall come to pass. Now the 
greatest and holiest event accomplished by the Almighty in all 
time was the Incarnation of the Eternal Son of God for our 
redemption, or the Advent of the Messias. 

Hence God sanctified and inspired the patriarchs of old and 
the long line of Hebrew prophets with the vision of the prom- 
ised Saviour and the fore-knowledge of His redeeming life and 
works among the Chosen People; and they declared His twofold 
nature, Divine and human, and indicated every circumstance 
relative to His advent—the precise time and place of His appear- 
ance; the particular tribe and royal family from which He was 
to derive His human descent; His virginal conception and birth; 
His consummate wisdom and goodness, and His miraculous 
power. At the origin of Hebrew history, the great Patriarch 
Jacob, from his dying couch, uttered this remarkable prediction: 
“The sceptre of the sovereign power shall not fail in the tribe 
of Juda until He comes who is to be sent—the expectation of 
all nations” (Genesis, xlix, 10). This sovereignty of the tribe of 
Juda began with King David, and endured through the greatest 
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hazards for nigh two thousand years, or until Jesus of Nazareth 
appeared, when the High Sanhedrim of the Jews, in rejecting 
Him before the Court of Pilate, authoritatively announced its 
fall and extinction, and declared, “We have no King but Caesar.” 


Whenever in its past history the sovereignty of the house 
of David was imperiled a prophet of God was at hand to 
reaffirm and, even by miracle, prove to the nation its divinely 
-predestined perpetuity until the coming of the Messias. Thus, 
in the days of Achaz, King of Juda, when two powerful kings 
combined in a long war against him, and consternation filled all 
Judea, the Prophet Isaias came forth and allayed all fear by a 
- new and wonderful prediction binding afresh the destinies of 
the throne of David with the advent of the Messia, and he said: 
“Hear ye O tribe of Juda and house of David! The Lord Him- 
- self will give you a sign” (a miracle). “For behold a Virgin shall 
conceive and shall bring forth a Son, and he shall be called Em- 
manuel—God the Almighty among us” (Isaias, vii, 13-14). And 
of this predicted virginal conception and birth of the Messias the 
prophet was able to convince the nation and assure its faith and 
hope by a corroborative prophecy, at once fulfilled, of the speedy 
victory of Juda over its enemies. Hence, the sovereignty of 
Juda in the house of David was to last until the Virgin-birth of 
the Messias; and this was fulfilled in the time and in the Person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. For, when He was born in Bethlehem, the 
city of David, an alien power for the first time in the nation’s 
history reigned over Judea in the person of Herod the Great by 
the appointment of Caesar. But the generation of Jesus was 
in this wise: Whereas His Mother, Mary, was espoused to Joseph 
of the house of David, before they came together she was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost; and they going up, by order of 
Augustus Caesar, to Bethlehem, their own city, to be enrolled, 
her time was accomplished and she brought forth her first-born 
son and laid Him in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn (Luke, ii, 4-7). 
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The divine wisdom and miraculous works predicted of the 
Messias by the prophets were to constitute the peculiar evidence 
of His advent among His people; and these were precisely the 


proofs which accredited Jesus in His mission, and to which He 


appealed. For, when John the Baptist, true to his Mission even 
in prison, sent his own obstinate disciples to Jesus for their en- 
lightenment, the Lord said: “Go and relate to John what you 
have seen. The blind see; the lame walk; the dumb speak; the 
lepers are cleansed; the dead rise again, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them. And blessed is he who shall not be 
scandalized in me.” My Brethren, the chief burden of the 
prophecies was the rejection and the slaying of the Messias by 
His own people. Jesus came into the world as the predestined 
victim to be immolated for sin; and therefore He walked meekly 
and humbly, as the Lamb of God, and sought the company of 
sinners to win them back to the Father. This manner and ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding His wonderful teaching and His 
glorious works, was made an occasion by the proud leaders of 
the people for scorning and rejecting Him. As Isaias foretold 
of the Messias, “He shall be a sanctification to many, but a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of scandal to both houses of Israel, for 
asnare and a ruin to the inhabitants of Jerusalem” (Isaias, viii, 
14). Hence the warning Jesus gave to the Jews and to all 
men: “Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me.” And, 
“If you will not believe that I am He, you shall die in your sins.” 
Jesus Christ, the true Messias and Incarnate Son of God, is the 
only foundation of the individual moral life and hope, and of the 
social welfare and the national stability. Since His death and 
resurrection, He is “the stone which the builders rejected and 
which has become the head of the corner” ; yet by the attitudes of 
men towards Him, He is the occasion of the rise and fall of 
many. He is the firm rock of ages for the salvation of all who 
are willing to be of the truth, and a stone of stumbling to the 
proud and insincere; and the result must be, that, as He himself 
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has warned mankind, “Whosoever, therefore, shall fall against 
this stone shall be bruised; but on whomsoever this stone shall 
fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 

The Jews had no warrant for interpreting the Messias’ mis- 
sion in a political and national sense. Their nationality was 
expressly limited to the time of His advent; and all the prophets 
portrayed the character of the Messias’ universal reign in fea- 
tures purely spiritual and religious—the reign of divine faith 
and grace throughout the Gentile world until the end of time, 
And thus, my Brethren, the Hebrew prophecies, read in the light 
of the history of Jesus, most clearly show us that Revealed 
Religion is one in all ages; that one and the same Divine Mind 
inspired both the prophets and the Apostles, and that in Jesus 
and His Church the whole history of human salvation finds its 
legitimate conclusion and its crowning glory. Let us live and 
advance in the faith and love of the Son of God by constant com- 
munion with Him through the Sacraments of the Church. 





THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Make straight the way of 
the Lord, as said the Prophet Isaias.’—John, i, 23. 


The coming of the Eternal Son of God in our nature was the 
holiest of mysteries, and was designed for the sanctification and 
salvation of men. And, therefore, a preparation of soul by the 
moral and spiritual dispositions of faith, repentance and love 
was necessary for the Jews if they were worthily to receive 80 
Holy a Messias and King. They were to “cleanse their com 
sciences from the dead works of sin to serve the living God; for 
the Kingdom of God was come upon them.” One of the chief 
public signs of the actual advent of the Messias foretold by the 
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prophets was the appearance in Judea of His immediate fore- 
runner and herald, John the Baptist, who was to prepare the peo- 
ple for His reception. “Thus saith the Lord by the mouth of 
Isaias the Prophet. Be comforted, my people, for your evil is 
come toanend. ‘The voice of one crying in the desert: Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, and make straight the paths of our God, 
and the glory of the Lord shall appear. And I will pour out 
upon you clean water, saith the Lord, and you shall be washed 
from all your iniquities. . . . And now seek ye the face of your 
God; for your eyes shall see Him, and you shall say: The Lord 
is magnified in the borders of Israel’ (Isaias, xL). 


John the Baptist came, preaching faith in Jesus and admin- 
istering the Baptism of Penance; and the entire nation went out 
to hear him. He asserted the presence of the Incarnate Son of 
God among them and directly pointed Him out in the Person of 
Jesus. “There is one in the midst of you whom you know not, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to loose; and that He 
may be made manifest in Israel I am come, baptizing with water 
unto penance. . . . And I give testimony that this is the Son 
of God. . . . He is the bridegroom that hath the bride, but the 
friend of the bridegroom, standing by, rejoiceth to hear His 
voice and see Him increase. This my joy, therefore, is ful- 
filled. . . . For He is the Beloved Son whom the Father hath 
sent from above, and He speaketh the words of God. He that 
believeth in Him hath life everlasting; but he that believeth not 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth upon him.” 
Then, seeing Jesus passing near, John cried out: “Behold the 
Lamb of God—behold Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world,” 

The unbelieving Pharisees, backed by the Sanhedrim, came to 
question John concerning his character and mission; and to them 
he said: “Ye offspring of vipers! Think not that, without faith 
and penance, you shall escape the wrath to come! For the ax 
is even now laid to the root of the trees; the flail and the fan are 
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in the hands of the Christ, and He will thoroughly cleanse His 
floor, and will gather the wheat into His barn, but the chaff He 
will burn with unquenchable fire.” At the preaching of John the 
people, in great part, repented, confessed their sins, and received 
his baptism as a pledge of their willingness to receive the Mes- 
sias. And they might have acknowledged him in Jesus had not 
their rulers and leaders furiously opposed the work of salvation 
by menacing them with expulsion from the Synagogue, or excom- 
munication ; by contriving John’s imprisonment, and by pursuing 
Jesus relentlessly till they compassed His crucifixion. 

But, while for this crime the Hebrew race has been dispersed 
into all nations, without a city or a country, Jesus has taken pos- 
session of the religious and moral world for all time, and exerts 
through His Church a constant and universal mission of enlight- 
enment and regeneration. The perpetuity of His Church—One, 
Catholic and Apostolic, through the storms and vicissitudes of 
nineteen centuries is the standing miracle which proclaims His 
Divinity and challenges the conscience of mankind in the duty 
of allegiance to Him. And this also the prophets were given to 
foresee and predict: “The word of the Lord by the mouth of 
Isaias the prophet concerning His Holy One who is to come: 
It is a small thing that Thou shouldst be my servant only to raise 
up the tribes of Jacob. Behold I have given Thee to be the light 
of all nations; that Thou mayest be my salvation even to the 
utmost bounds of the earth. For the strength of the Gentiles 
shall come to Thee, and they shall be Thy inheritance saith the 
Lord God of hosts” (Isaias, XLIx). 


To them that believe in His name the God-man has given the 
power to be made the sons and heirs of God. And His design 
is, to apply to each of His followers the divine fruits of His 
atonement by effecting His spiritual birth in our souls. Hence, 
our celebration of the approaching anniversary of His advent 
into the world must be more than a historical reminiscence or al 
outward commemoration. It must be the renovation of our souls 
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through the cleansing and sanctifying grace of Christ’s sacra- 
ments. Union with Christ—actual and personal, in spirit and 
in power—is the ultimate purpose of the Divine Incarnation; 
otherwise, for us this adorable Mystery is of no avail. “I am 
the vine, and you are the branches, and My Father is the hus- 
bandman. Abide therefore in me and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you 
bear fruit unless you abide in me; for without me you can do 
nothing.” And having thus concluded His last discourse to His 
disciples, Jesus prayed: “Holy Father, keep them one in us. 
That I may be in them as Thou, Father, in me; that they may 
all be consummated in one.” Let us, therefore, with a lively 
faith and with contrite and grateful hearts, prepare for the 
worthy reception of our merciful Saviour, who comes to us in a 
way far more intimate than that of His advent of old to the 
once Chosen People; while bringing with Him into our souls 


inward peace and joy and the divine pledge of our eternal salva- 
tion. 





FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE INCARNATION 


“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.’—Luke, iii, 6. 


According to the sense attached by the prophets to the expres- 
sion, “The Salvation of God,” we are to understand it to mean 
the Saviour—the Messias. At the appearance of the great Fore- 
runner, John the Baptist, the Chosen People were to see among 
them the Saviour, Christ, and ever after the world was to experi- 
ence the blessings of His advent. 

But if Christ is to be to us a Saviour we must recognize and 
acknowledge Him truly as He is. For ignorance and wrong- 
thinking in regard to Him, while being a dishonor towards God, 
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distorts and stifles the religious life of man; as we see in the 
spiritual aberration and destitution among the sects in conse- 
quence of their erroneous conception of Jesus. 


The all-important question was proposed by the Saviour Him- 
self to the leaders of the Jews: “What think ye of Christ?” 
And, again, to His Apostles: “Whom do you say that I am?” 

It will not do to answer, with the Jews, that He was David’s 
son; for that was only half the truth; and David, by divine in- 
spiration, called Him Lord. Neither will it do to say that Christ 
was the Son of God in the sense that men in God’s grace and 
favor are sons of God; for this is only by adoption, and isa 
mercy extended to regenerated and repentant sinners through the 
infinite merits of Christs’ Atonement. Nor will it do, in imita- 
tion of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, to extol Jesus for superior 
wisdom. and holiness, and yet deny that He is what He declared 
and proved Himself to be. The proud spirit of infidelity has 
exhausted every subterfuge in its effort to shirk the truth of 
His Godhead; even to the extent of collecting His sayings con- 
cerning His Human Nature and holding them up to the unwary 
as militating against the doctrine of His Divinity. Jesus was 
manifestly true and perfect man, and He declared and proved 
Himself to be also true God; and, hence, to make Himself known 
as He was, He spoke to the Jews concerning both His Natures 
—Human and Divine. He said of His Humanity: “The Father 
is greater than I”; and He also said of Himself, what could 
justly be said only of God—“I and the Father are one.” Of 
His Humanity He said lowly things: “Learn of me because | am 
meek and humble of heart’; yet He also said of Himself things 
absolutely Divine: “I am the Beginning who speak to you. Be 
fore Abraham was made I am. I am the resurrection and the 
life. He who seeth me seeth the Father also.” The Jews on 
hearing these expressions from His lips sought to slay Him “be 
cause,” said they, “thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” But 
Jesus confirmed His words by the argument of God—His mit- 
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acles, and said, “If you will not believe my word, yet believe for 
the work’s sake. Behold, they give testimony that I am He.” 
Jesus acted toward the Jews with a wise and merciful economy. 
He was to give them the occasion for slaying Him, as the proph- 
ets foretold, for the assertion of His Divine Sonship; but at the 
appointed time ; that is, at the demand of the constituted religious 
authority of the nation, and under circumstances commanding 
the attention of the Hebrew people and the world. Hence, until 
that solemn occasion He hides His glory, and appeals only to His 
miracles and the fulfilment of the prophecies, while asserting His 
Divinity in words which only implied it. This He did lest His 
enemies should become, in their obstinacy, even yet more guilty, 
and lest they should be constantly attempting to slay Him before 
the time. But, when standing for his mock trial before the San- 
hedrim, He uttered His direct claim of Deity: and, being adjured 
in the name of God to say if He were the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God, He answered: “Thou hast said it.” It was for this 
answer that Jesus was condemned to death. 


Jesus Christ is the union of the Divine and the human natures 
in the Person of the Eternal Word—the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. In assuming our nature the Eternal Word took 
the most pure blood of the Immaculate Virgin Mary; fashioned 
of it, in her womb, His Human body; infused into that body a 
new-created human soul, and, in the same instant, placed Himself 
as the term, or personality—in which the Divine and Human 
natures united to constitute Christ. We acknowledge, therefore, 
in Jesus two natures—the nature of God and the nature of man. 
The Human Nature of Jesus is complete and perfect, as in our- 
selves—composed of a human body and soul, and endowed with 
a human intellect and a human will; but without a human per- 
sonality—there is no human person in Christ. Its place in His 
Human Nature was anticipated and preoccupied by the Eternal 
Word. And this entails no defect in Christ’s Humanity, but, on 
the contrary, is for it an infinite nobility and perfection. For, as 
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it is more noble for any created nature to subsist in a higher 
personality than its own—for example, the animal nature in ys 
by its subsistence in our rational personality, is nobler than the 
same animal nature as it subsists in the brute; so, in Christ, the 
subsistence of the human nature in the Person of the Eterpal 
Word is for it an absolutely Divine and infinite perfection, 
Hence the infinite worthiness of Christ’s Humanity ; for it is the 
assumed Humanity of the Eternal Word. Hence also the infinite 
moral value of His human acts and sufferings; for they are 
theandric, that is, divine and human at once; the Person respon- 
sible for them, and to whom they must be attributed, being no 
other than the Eternal Word—God the Son. 

It is from the Eternal Word that the human sufferings of Jesus 
derive their redeeming value. Were there a human person in 
Jesus, His human sufferings would have only a human and lim- 
ited moral value, and consequently would be inadequate for the 
redemption of the world; for no human person could by any suf- 
ferings atone for the sins of the human race. But, as the Person 
in Christ is the Eternal Word, who is the responsible moral 
source of Christ’s human sufferings, the Passion and death of the 
Godman for human sin were an infinite atonement. 

Jesus, then, in His Humanity, as in His Divinity, is the just 
object of adoration, and of the supreme faith, hope and love of 
mankind. This is the “Salvation of God’’—this is our Saviour. 
When, therefore, on the approaching anniversary of His advent 
into this world for our salvation, we kneel in spirit before the 
grotto of Bethlehem on that all-holy night when Christ was born, 
and, prostrate with the Church, we adore the infant Goodman, 
let us pledge to Him our sincere allegiance, and allow the lesson 
of God’s love for us to take everlasting possession of our hearts. 
For “God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son, 
that all who believe in Him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting.” 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE CHILD JESUS IN THE 
TEMPLE 


“Dismiss thy servant, O Lord, according to thy word in peace. Because 
my eyes have seen thy salvation. Which thou hast prepared before the face 
of all peoples.” —Luke, ii, 29. 


The first public official act of the Saviour, while yet in His 
infancy, was the acknowledgment and worship of God in His 
temple. As the Eternal Word, the temple belonged to Him as 
the unique seat of His glory on earth; and, as man, Jesus was the 
high priest who alone stood in the temple by His own right, both 
as the representative of God and the head and representative of 
the human race; and by His presence there He fulfilled the prom- 
ises and expectation of ages. For “Thus saith the Lord by the 
mouth of Malachy the Prophet: ‘Your victims I will receive no 
longer. . . . Behold I send my messenger before my face.’ And 
presently the Lord whom you seek and the Angel of the Testa- 
ment whom you desire shall come to His temple.” And Aggeus 
said: “Who is left among you that saw this house in its first 
glory? . . . Yet now take courage . . . for yet a little and I will 
move all nations, and the desired of all nations shall come; and 
I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord. . . . And great 
shall be the glory of this last house more than of the first.” 

Jesus submitted to all the ordinances of the Hebrew law, as 
they were prophetic of Him; and, by submitting, He fulfilled and 
abolished them; for He was the reality and substance whom they 
prefigured and foreshadowed. The Temple itself was to last only 
until the generation of the Messias. Mary also, His Immaculate 
Virgin-Mother, though naturally and legally exempt from the 
law of Purification, fulfilled its provisions in the spirit of humility 
and of obedience to the divine economy; and, forty days after 
the birth of Jesus, carried Him to the temple to offer Him up to 
the Eternal Father, and ransom Him with the alms of the poor, 
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according to the law. And as she entered with the Divine Child, 
there followed her the aged and renowned Simeon. This holy 
man and true prophet had long prayed for the coming of the 
Messias ; he had treasured up the predicted signs that denoted the 
precise time for the actual advent of Christ among the Jews; and 
he looked for Him, not, like the false Judaists, among the opulent 
and so-called great, but among the God-fearing and poor of 
God’s people. He had even received the consoling answer from 
the Holy Ghost that, aged as He was, he was not to die until he 
had seen the Christ of the Lord. Hence he constantly lingered 
within the precincts of the temple, and observed closely the He- 
brew mothers as they came to fulfil the law and offer their first 
born sons to the Lord. On this occasion he recognized the Mes- 
sias in the child of Mary and requested that He be given into his 
arms; and there, amid the concourse of people at the solemn hour 
of the Morning Sacrifice, the aged saint and seer broke forth into 
the inspired revelation which has embraced the world in its light: 
The Infant Jesus in his arms is the light and glory of the world 
—the long-promised Saviour, the centre and the consummation 
of all human history, and the arbiter of the destinies of mankind. 
According to their attitudes towards Him He will be the occa- 
sion of the rise and fall of men and of empires. The many who 
will be saved will owe their salvation to Him, and whoever 
perishes will incur his perdition by his opposition to Him. 
Through all the ages to come He shall challenge the conscience 
of mankind. Around Him shall be waged the ceaseless war of 
human allegiance and human revolt, and at His feet the paths of 
men shall part to meet no more forever. Such is the mighty 
burden of Simeon’s prophecy. 


The poor and lowly condition in which the Incarnate God ap- 
peared among us was chosen by Him as a divine rebuke and 4 
healing lesson to human pride and avarice. But this condition 
was made by the impenitent worldlings of Judaism the occasion 
of His rejection and of their condemnation. To-day, as then, the 
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presence of the Godman, though sufficiently manifest in the 
standing miracle of His imperishable, supernatural Church, is not 
of a character to overwhelm the intellectual and moral obstinacy 
of modern worldlings, who take occasion, therefore, from the 
poverty and the lowly condition of the millions of the Church’s 
children among all races to despise her and refuse allegiance to 
Him. It is the same detestable Judaic pride, which would meas- 
ure the claims of the Saviour of mankind by the earthly tests of 
national and commercial supremacy, and which demands that He 
be the compliant patron only of the wealthy and cultured. 

Jesus, in offering up to the Blessed Trinity His deified Hu- 
manity, performed an act of divine and adequate worship of the 
Almighty Creator, both on His own part, as man, and on behalf 
of the human race, of which He is the head and representative— 
its eternal priest and its atoning victim. He inaugurates in the 
temple the eternal Redemption which He will consummate on the 
Cross and will perpetuate in the adorable Sacrifice of the Eucha- 
rist. And Mary, in the clear knowledge of the sublime mystery, 
and kneeling in adoration in the temple with her Divine Child 
in her arms, offers Him up to the Eternal Father in the same 
heroic spirit in which she will at last offer Him on Calvary. Let 
us remember this scene when we assist at Holy Mass, and, as 
an essential requirement on our part, let us offer ourselves to God 
in union with the Divine Victim, and we shall be accepted. Con- 
sider and strive to imitate Mary’s wonderful life of union with 
Jesus in all the years of His infancy, childhood and youth. Her 
thirty years of intimate communion with the Godman in adoring 
faith and love; in simplicity and quiet retirement; in prayer and 
labor—advancing always in the perfection of spiritual likeness 
to Him, as, physically, she resembled Him. It is the true and 
blessed life of the children of God, and the prelude to a divine 
and an endless beatitude. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


IX. DETRACTION AND CALUMNY.—(1I Peter, iii, 10) 


1.—Detraction: An unjust revelation of a hidden fault of our 
neighbor. 
2.—Such revelation is permitted. 
A—When our own grave interest is concerned. 
B—To safeguard our neighbor. 
C—For the public good. 
D—When the defect or fault is already publicly known. 
3.—Evil of detraction. 
A—Injustice to our neighbor by depriving him of his 
good name. 
B—Injury to Christian peace and harmony. 
C—Ease with which it becomes: 
4.—Calumny, which is a false accusation of our neighbor. It 
violates 
A—Truth. 
B—Justice. 
C—Charity. 
5.—We are bound to repair the injury caused by our detraction 
by speaking well of the one defamed. 
6.—In case of calumny, by retracting our lie. 


X. Avarice.—( Mark, viii, 36) 
1.—Does not consist in the possession of wealth. 
2.—Nor in a desire for business success. 
3.—But in excessive attachment to riches. 
4.—Its symptoms. 

A—Rejoicing at the financial failure of others. 


B—Pangs of regret at every expenditure. 
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C—Undue retrenchment in expenses. 
D—Loss of esteem for other ideals. 





5.—Its effects. 
A—Jealousy. 
B—Dishonest methods of gain. 
C—Hardheartedness toward the destitute and afflicted. 
D—Loss of practical faith. 
6.—Hence 
A—We should take warning at the first symptoms of 
of this wretched vice. 
B—We should nourish our spiritual ambition by prayer 
and good works. 


XI. ALMSDEEDS.—(Matt., xxv, 35, 40) 


1.—Absence of Charity before the advent of Christianity. 
A—Orphans were abandoned. 
B—The hungry were let starve. 
C—The homeless were unsheltered. 
D—The poor sick were unattended. 
Ik—The aged were often killed. 





2.—In pagan lands these conditions still prevail. 
3.—The Church replaced that neglect with tender care. Contrast 
the present extensive Christian charities with their absence 
in pagan times and countries. 
4.—For most of us, the practice of almsdeeds means to help sup- 
port these undertakings by giving 
A—Much, if we have abundance. 
B—A little, if we have but little. 
5.—Many are able to contribute personal service. 
A—By taking a direct interest in some particular case of 
destitution. 
B—By joining a committee or society actively engaged 
in promoting some particular charity. 
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XII. Rasy JupcMEent.—(Matt., vii, 1-2; Romans, xiv, 10) 
1.—Its nature. 
A—We judge our neighbor’s motives and intentions, 
B—We judge on insufficient evidence: 
1.—Suspicion. 


2.—Envy. 
3.—Appearances. 
4.—Rumor. 


2.—Evil in us. 
A—Unjust, for 
1.—We are often biased by jealousy, etc. 
2.—We depend upon rumor, etc., which often de- 
ceive. 
3.—We can not read the heart, which is an open 
book to God alone. 
4.—We can not know all the extenuating circum- 
stances: habit, temptation, etc. 
B—Uncharitable, for 
1.—Our neighbor is our brother in Christ. 
2.—We are commanded to love him. 
3.—Evil in its consequences. 
A—lIt gives rise to 
1.—Detraction. 
2.—Calumny. 
3.—Anger. 
4.—Hence. 
A—We should leave to God the privilege of judging our 
neighbor’s motives. 
B—We should discourage rash judgments in the minds 
of others. 


XIII. Love or Our Enemies.—(Luke, vi, 35) 


The example of Christ. 
A—His irreconcilable hatred of evil. 
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1.—A consequence of His perfect holiness. 

2,—A cause of His uncompromising opposition to i 
the kingdom of Satan. 

3.—Illustrated by His attacks on 


a.—The profanation of the Temple. tg 

b.—The hypocrisy of the Pharisees. i, 

B—His infinite love of evildoers. nh 
1.—Prompted His incarnation and passion. 4] 


2.—Illustrated by 
a.—His pardon of Mary Magdalen and the 
woman taken in adultery. ne 
b.—The forgiveness of St. Peter after his | 
denial. 
c.—His prayer for His executioners. 
C—Our practice of forgiveness is an acceptable sacrifice tid 
of the natural desire for 4 
1.—Revenge, because we forego the satisfaction 
of retaliation. 
2.—Pride, because we surrender the glory of vic- 
tory. ay 
D—We should welcome the occasion to practice this lofty 
degree of fraternal charity, which enables i) 





us to imitate our Lord’s ay 
1.—Humility. "4 
2.—Boundless love. Gl 
# 


XIV. Goop MAnneErs.—(Ecclus., vi, 5) a 


1—They are the refined practice of charity, for 
A—They consult our neighbor’s feelings. ‘ 
B—They contribute to the harmony of Christian society. ay 
2.—Their absence is due to . Br 
A—Ignorance, in which case we should instruct ourselves. 
B—Thoughtlessness, indicating that we are careless of We 
the feelings of others. 
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C—Deliberate disregard of others, which is a distinct 
lack of charity. 
3.—The practice of politeness. 
A—TIn the home, helps maintain love and harmony. 
B—Towards superiors, disarms their harshness and anger. 


C—Towards inferiors, wins their good will and esteem, 
D—-Towards all, shows a fine consideration for others, 
4,—All this may be simple pagan refinement if done only for the 
sake of appearances. 
5.—It is Christian and meritorious if made the exercise of fra- 
ternal charity. 


XV. ZEAL.—(Matt., vi, 33) 
1.—Zeal is active love of our neighbor’s soul. 
2.—Charity should seek principally our neighbor’s salvation and 
sanctification. 
3.—It may be measured by the sacrifice we are willing to offer 
for the souls of others. 
A—By giving good example. This is a powerful encour- 
agement to others. V. g. 
1.—Refraining from cursing, profanity, etc. 
2.—Keeping our speech clean. 
3.—Active membership in parish societies. 
4.—Defending our faith. 
B—By praying for others, especially sinners. 
C—By acts of self-denial for the souls of others. V. g. 
1.—For our immediate family. 
2.—For those who we know are careless in their 
duties to God. 
D—By helping to save the heathen through 
1.—Prayer. 
2.—Material aid to foreign missions. 
E—By consecrating ourselves entirely to the service of 
God. 
1.—In the sisterhood. 
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2.—In the brotherhood. 
3.—In the priesthood. 


XVI. Foreicn Misstons.—(Mark, xvi, 15) 


1.—History of missions. 
A—Our Lord’s commission to the Church (Mark, xvi, 
15). 
B—The work of the Apostles, especially St. Paul. 
C—The spread of the faith through Europe by mission- 
ary orders. 
D—Continuation to our own day. 


2.—The nature and status of the missions to-day. 
A—Preaching the gospel. 
B—Christian schools in pagan lands. 
C—Foundling asylums. 
D—Hospitals, 
3.—The time has come for America to take her place in evangel- 


izing pagan nations, for 
A—The missionary activity of Europe is sadly crippled. 
B—tThe faith in America is sturdy. 
C—The heart of America is generous. 
D—We now have an American seminary for foreign mis- 
sions. 
4—Foreign missions constitute an essential activity of the 
Church, for 
A—lIt is her duty to preach the gospel to all men. 
B—It justified her name “Catholic.” 
C—It must continue until all mankind has heard the Gos- 
pel. 
XVII. Humitiry. 
1—The smallness of man. 
A—His physical weakness. 
1.—Compared with the vast universe. 
2.—In presence of the powers of nature, v. g. 
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heat and cold, hunger and thirst, wild 
beasts, disease. 
B—His intellectual limitations. 
1.—Knowledge acquired by long study. 
2.—Even the wisest possess but a fraction of 
human knowledge. 
3.—All actual human knowledge small compared 
with what remains to be known. 
4.—All the knowledge that ever will be acquired 
by man is a mere trifle compared with the 
knowledge that God possesses. 
2.—The greatness of God. 
A—To Him nothing is impossible. 
B—He knows all things. 
3.—Man’s chief dignity is his power of will, the power to choose 
what is good or what is evil. 
A—This faculty is God’s gift. 
B—lIts exercise in doing good is always by the assistance 
of God’s grace. 
C—lIts exercise in evil is due to man’s malice. 
D—Hence we can attribute solely to ourselves only the 
evil we commit. 
4.—We should practice humility. 
A—Towards God, since we owe everything to Him. 
B—Towards our superiors, since they exercise God's 
authority. 
C—Towards our equals, since we are bound to them by 
fraternal charity. 
D—Towards inferiors, since humility will make our 
exercise of authority mild and efficient. 


XVIII. Se_r-KNoWLEDGE 
1.—By this is meant a knowledge of ourselves that is 
A—Deep, not limited to appearances. 
B—Honest, not seeking excuses. 
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C—Thorough, extending to acts and habits of minor 

gravity. 
2—It is important, for 

A—Like a balance sheet, it lets us know how we stand 
with God. 

B—Like a ship’s log-book, it informs us of our progress. 

C—Like a military inspection, it reveals the weak points 
of our defenses. 

D—It is the indispensable preliminary of self-improve- 

ment. 


3.—The means by which to prosecute this inquiry. 

A—Self-examination as to our present status. 

1.—To what extent our knowledge, talents, char- 
acter, etc., are due to ourselves. 

2.—To what extent they are due to God directly, 
or indirectly through providential circum- 
stances: v.g. environment, opportunities, 
and other, actual graces. 

3.—Our habits of sin. 

4.—Our habitual motives: Selfish or holy? 

B—Self-examination as to our past. 

1.—Do persistent habits of sin reveal our moral 
weakness ? 

2.—Have we made notable progress in virtue and 
holiness? 

C—The criticism of others, even our enemies, often re- 
vealing faults that we dislike to acknowledge to 
ourselves. 

D—Prayer for light, that we may see ourselves as God 
sees us. 

4—Thorough self-knowledge will show us 

A—That all the good we have is from God. 

B—That all the evil we discover comes from our weak- 
ness, malice and perversity. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HuMBLE INCARNATION OF CHRIST PROOF OF THE LovVE oF 
His SAcRED HEART 


“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.”—John, i, 14, 


1. The human race, before the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
resembled the man afflicted with paralysis for thirty-eight years, 
who, abandoned by all, lay at the health-giving pool at Jerusalem 
with no one to take him into the healing waters (John, v). The 
loving Saviour came and, moved by sympathy, healed the poor 
cripple. 

Humanity had been abandoned to the paralysis of sin for four 
thousand years. There had been no one to rescue it from its 
desperate condition until the Son of God assumed human nature, 
and with human nature a marvelously loving Heart, with which 
He took compassion upon our misery and came to our aid. He, 
the Son of God, assumed a human body and a human soul, in 
order to offer to God the Father the sacrifice of praise, of adora- 
tion, of expiation and of prayer. His sacrifice alone could sat- 
isfy for the rebellion of sin. At His entry into the world He 
said, as St. Paul writes to the Hebrews (x, 5), “Sacrifice and 
oblation thou wouldst not: but a body thou hast fitted to me. 
Holocausts for sin did not please thee. Then said I, ‘Behold, I 
come: in the head of the book it is written ‘of me’ that I should 
do thy will, O God.” What an immense condescension and hu- 
miliation for the divine Redeemer to assume human nature! 

2. We read in the fourth Book of Kings (Chapter i) that the 
prophet Elias could only with difficulty be persuaded to visit and 
heal the ungodly King Ochozias, who had been stricken with 
sickness. Twice the King sent the message: “Man of God, the 
King hath commanded that thou come down.” Elias replied to 
the messengers: “If I be a man of God, let fire come down from 
Heaven and consume thee and thy men.” And fire came from 
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Heaven and destroyed the messengers and those that had come 
with them. Finally, the angel of the Lord directed him to visit 
the king. And what did he announce to that mighty ruler? He 
said to him: “Thou shalt surely die, because thou hast sent mes- 
sengers to consult Beelzebub, as though there were not a God in 
Israel of whom thou mightest inquire the word regarding thy 
healing.” 

We know also the parable of a Jewish priest and a Levite of 
the same race, who, on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, came 
across a fellowman who had fallen among thieves and lay half 
dead. We know how, without offering the slightest aid, they 
shamefully went their way. 

In the sick King Ochozias and the plundered and suffering 
traveler we perceive sinful humanity, sick unto death, unable to 
secure assistance from prophet or priest. As Jeremias says: 
“Thy sorrow is incurable” (Jer., xxx, 15). 

Finally, there came the good Samaritan with His sympathy and 
kind heart. He saw our misery, and was moved with compas- 
sion. He poured the oil of grace and the wine of His teachings 
into the wounds of our souls and bound them with the cords of 
His Passion. He took our cross upon His shoulders, and led us 
to the healing waters of the Church, enjoining His priests to look 
after our recovery. O, good Samaritan, if we, after such love of 
Thy most Sacred Heart, would feel no desire to give Thee our 
love in return, we should indeed be lacking in needful gratitude. 
0, beloved Saviour, who alone couldst save us, and who, from 
purest love hast assumed our poor human nature, we will in 
grateful remembrance of Thy great love seek only Thee in future, 
in every thought, in every act of soul and body. Be Thou our 
perpetual banquet, our perpetual food, our perpetual love in this 
life and in eternity. Amen. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


II. ExcELLENCIES OF THE Hoty NAME 


Dear Brethren :—If every Christian is bidden by the Apostle 
in all his actions and words “to do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus” (Coloss., iii, 17), then it goes without saying that every 
Holy Name man must constantly and consistently strive to enter- 
tain a great love for the Holy Name, and also promote devotion 
towards it among men. For the Holy Name man is nothing else 
than one who, realizing the significance of this adorable Name, 
bends every nerve to see duplicated in this world the sight which 
is described to us in the Apocalypse when, at the mention of that 
Name, the blessed spirits and saints of the heavenly home bow 
their heads. Conscious of the fact that blasphemy is a most 
grievous offense against Almighty God, and that it constitutes 
one of the greatest social sores of our time and country, every 
Holy Name man will feel obliged to try to fathom deeper and 
deeper just what the Holy Name stands for and what it signifies. 

The Holy Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church make us 
understand some of the many excellencies of this Holy Name. 
Among the chief they reckon that it is a Name which has come 
down to us from Heaven. We know from the inspired writings 
that it was the Angel Gabriel himself who made known to our 
Blessed Lady and St. Joseph the name which was first pro- 
nounced by the mouth of the Eternal Father. Now, in order to 
give a name to anything it is necessary to have some kind of 
authority over it. Because Adam was the lord of creation it was 
his right and privilege to impose names on the various beasts 
which the Creator Himself made to pass in procession before 
his eyes. It is for this reason, too, that parents—and more 
properly the father—have the right and authority to impose upon 
their children the names which they shall carry through life. 
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It was the prerogative, of course, of the Eternal Father to 
choose a name for His Son, especially in His capacity as Saviour 
of the human race. And just because the Lord is infinite wis- 
dom He imposed a name most apposite and suitable—a name 
which would strike off for all time the chief characteristics of 
Christ’s life and mission—a name which for all the world, and 
for all time, should be like a beacon-light throwing into bold 
relief the outstanding virtues of the God-Man’s life. We may 
be absolutely sure that since Almighty God is all-wise He selected 
a name which would indicate better than any other just what 
Christ was to be to us. 

The second excellence of the Holy Name of Jesus is that it is 
significative of the Incarnate Word. Whenever that Name is 
mentioned all the world bows its head, because it is the name 
whereby the Redeemer of man was known by His contempo- 
raries. It is true, no doubt, that in the Old Law several persons 
bore the name of Jesus. There was Joseph, the son of Jacob, 
who was sold into bondage in Egypt, and after having saved 
the kingdom from famine was not only by the King’s mandate, 
but by popular acclaim, called “Jesus,” or saviour. Josua, too, 
was called “Jesus,” because he was the saviour of his people, 
leading them through the ranks of their enemies into the Prom- 
ised Land. The son of Josedech was called “Jesus” because, 
skilled in medicine, he was able to save his people during a 
terrible visitation of the plague. Gideon and Jephte were also 
called “Jesus” because they rendered distinguished services to 
Israel. 


There is, however, a deep and profound distinction between 
this word, as used in the Old Testament, and the name of Christ, 
as St. Thomas beautifully points out (III. Qu. xxxvii, Art. 2), 
for whenever the word “Jesus” or “saviour” is used in the Old 
Testament, it has reference to men who procured for their fellow 
men some temporal advantage alone. Now, it is true, no doubt, 
that Our Blessed Saviour and His holy religion have brought to 
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men many temporal advantages, but we do not worship Christ 
for that, nor do we apply this adorable Name to Him for mere 
temporal considerations. It signifies the name of Him who by 
His own authority and His own merits brought us salvation, 
and it is for this reason that the inspired writer says (Acts, iv, 
12) “nor is there any other name given under heaven to men by 
which they are to be saved.” When the angel made the name 
known to St. Joseph he explained very explicitly what it signi- 
fied, as we read in St. Matthew (1, 31): “You will call Him 
Jesus, because it is He who will deliver His people from their 
sins.” Therefore, the name Jesus is not applied to any temporal 
saviour, but only to Him who saved the human race from spiri- 
tual death. 


The third excellence of the Holy Name consists in this, that 
it comprises all the other names which the Holy Scriptures give 
to the Messias. We know from Holy Writ that He was called 
by various names. The Prophet Isaias tells us that he will be 
called “Emanuel,” “God the Strong One, the Father of the Ages 
to Come, and the Prince of Peace” (Isaias vii, 14—ix, 6). The 
reason of this is that all these names are founded on the cause of 
our salvation, which is the alliance of God with human nature; 
on the evils from which salvation delivers us, which are sin and 
all its consequences; on the means employed for our salvation, 
which are our spiritual illumination and justification ; and, finally, 
on the term of our salvation, which is eternal peace. The name 
of Jesus, therefore, signifies the Saviour who gathers up unto 
Himself, as into a prism, all the august qualities of leader, pastor, 
legislator, mediator and consoler. All things holy that we can 
imagine or predicate about any person are to be found in 4 
super-eminent degree in Christ, who being the mystical Head of 
the Church must posses in the fullest degree—nay, in an infinite 
degree—all the qualities that are proper to a real saviour and 
all the virtues that all the saints combined can attain. It is 
for this reason that we are all baptized in the name of Christ, 
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as we read in ri ‘Acts (xix, 5): “Having heard these things, 





























’ they were baptized in the Name of the Lord Jesus.” It is for 9 
this reason that all the miracles that have ever been performed i 
y have been wrought through the invocation of this holy Name. IL: 
‘ It is for this reason that we are told (John, xvi, 23): “If you e 
’; ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it you.” f 
y It is for this reason, finally, that every knee should bend at the ls 
‘ mention of this Name (Phil., ii, 10). The whole history of the i 
: Christian religion is nothing else than a commentary on the i 
, power and efficacy of this most adorable Name. 4 
r a 
| The fourth excellence of the Holy Name consists in this— iy 
’ that it recalls to our minds the actions and sufferings of Christ. he 

Everything that the Messias did was done in His capacity as " 

Saviour; everything He suffered was undergone because He . 
, wished to blot out the handwriting on the wall which was against 4 
us. If He was born in a stable; if He was carried into Egypt; 4 


if He spent thirty years in labor and obscurity; if He exposed 
Himself to all the rigors and labors of His public life of preach- 
ing; if He endured the Cross, with all the sufferings and humilia- 
tions that led up to it; if He rose gloriously from the tomb; if 
He ascended to the right hand of His Father in Heaven—it was if 
all done that He might be in the fullest sense of the word our 
Jesus—our Saviour. When, then, we pronounce this adorable im 





Name we express in one word the name of a God-made man, a if 
God who underwent all the rigors of a violent death for us; we id 
express the name of an all-powerful advocate who intercedes i 
for us continually in Heaven; we express the name of One from Ht 


whom all good gifts in nature and grace come. The name of 
Jesus, therefore, is the Gospel in tabloid form. It is the briefest 
résumé which we can possibly make of the life-story of the 
Saviour. And since He continues in His Church it is the most 
prophetic word that we can utter, inasmuch as at its very men- iM 
tion our faith leaps up in loving anticipation of the countless 
graces and blessings of that Saviour who, loving His own unto 
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the end, will continue His loving ministrations until the final 
judgment. . 

The fifth excellence of the Holy Name is to be found in the 
effects which its reverent pronunciation produces in the soul, 
Those who mediate lovingly upon the wonders of this Name 
and who pronounce it with devotion, will find it, as St. Bernard 
tells us, a light which will illuminate the darkness of the mind, 
a food which will nourish piety, and an oil which will cure our 
spiritual illnesses. It is the splendor of Christ’s Name which 
draws us to the true faith and holds us there. It is the strong 
nourishment contained in this Name that strengthens the soul in 
time of temptation. And in illness and poverty, the reverent pro- 
nunciation of this holy Name gives courage to endure patiently 
the whips of fortune. 

Seeing what the Holy Name really stands for, and what it 
means to the soul, every Holy Name man should be fired with 
enthusiasm to make this burning orb of light to shine brightly 
and warmly in his life. A name which the Eternal Father 
Himseli selected for His Incarnate Son; a name which hits off 
better than any other the characteristics of the Saviour; a name 
which gives us in the most compendious form all the offices 
which Christ exercises before His Father in Heaven in our 
behalf; the name which places before our eyes not only the 
Man of the Five Wounds, beaten and bruised for our sins, 
but also the glorious risen Master, sitting at the right hand of 
the Father making intercession for us; the name which pro- 
duces in our souls these salutary spiritual effects; is certainly one 
that we should cherish as one of the most precious things that 
the God-Man could leave us as a reminder of Himself. And 
the fact that this Name is dragged in the mud should call forth all 
the chivalry in our nature, so that we will rally to its defense. 
Since the Name of Jesus signifies Him who is our salvation, 
we should be as anxious to preserve it from desecration as we 
should be to defend the person of our Blessed Saviour Himself. 
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Just as there is not a man alive who would not consider himself 
most fortunate in being chosen by Our Lord as His body-guard 
or soldier, ready to spend all, even life itself, in His defense, 
so no Holy Name man can calmly stand by when men outrage 
this Name, and by so doing strike a blow directly at the person 
of the Redeemer. If Christ be during our lifetime the captain 
of our souls, then we may be sure that He will lead us from 
victory to victory until the final fight has been won and the hour 
strikes when our generous Captain will place upon our brows 
the crown of eternal glory. 





CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 
II. Tue Recruit BeEciIns To Stupy His Equipment 


In our first conference on “The Soldier of Jesus Christ,” we . 
meditated on the sublime beauty of the basic texture of his uni- 
form. We saw that the warp and woof of his spiritual uniform 
is habitual or sanctifying grace. In this conference we shall 
study his uniform and equipment more in detail. 

The soldier’s uniform is distinguished from the dress of civil- 
ians. No mere civilian is permitted to wear the uniform of a 
soldier. The civilian is obliged to respect and honor the uniform 
of a soldier, especially in time of war. 

So, too, when the Christian is confirmed he acquires a new 
spiritual character which all Christians are bound to honor and 
respect, especially in time of war against the Christian faith. By 
virtue of this spiritual character he becomes truly a soldier in the 
army of Jesus Christ. He is thereby empowered to fight and 
overcome morally and spiritually even the strongest enemies of 
the Catholic faith. He is wonderfully strengthened in the faith 
first received in Baptism. Superior officers alone ordinarily en- 
roll soldiers to fight under them. So also in the Church. The 
priest baptizes, but the Bishop, a general under the Commander- 
in-Chief, Jesus Christ, confirms and enlists them as His soldiers. 

That this is nothing fanciful is seen from the inspired written 
word of God. Inthe Acts of the Apostles which St. Luke wrote 
under God’s inspiration nearly nineteen hundred years ago, we 
read (viii, 14-17) : “Now when the Apostles who were in Jerusa- 
lem, had heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they 
sent into them Peter and John. Who when they were come, 
prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost. For 
He was not as yet come upon them; but they were only baptized 
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in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then they laid their hands upon 
them and they received the Holy Ghost.” 

The soldier of Jesus Christ will appreciate the graces and 
powers received by him in the Sacrament of Confirmation if, 
from time to time, he reviews the instruction given on the sub- 
ject in his military manual, the Catechism. Like his officers, 
bishops and priests, so the Christian soldier should follow St. 
Paul’s advice in Timothy (ii, 1-6) : “Stir up the grace which is in 
thee by the imposition of my hands.” Too few confirmed Chris- 
tians ever review the instruction of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion at a time when a more mature power of reasoning would 
enable them to appreciate it more fully than they did in the few 
weeks immediately preceding their confirmation in childhood. 
We will do it right now. 

The catechism tells us that Confirmation is a Sacrament in 
which we receive the Holy Ghost, in order to make us strong and 
perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ. The very word 
Confirmation, taken into the English from the Latin language, 
means to strengthen and fortify. 

A Sacrament always has three essential elements, first, the 
outward sign not only signifies, but also produces, and last, but 
most important, it must have been instituted by Jesus Christ 
Himself, who alone has the power to make a mere visible sign 
or ceremony produce grace in human souls. Let us see whether 
Confirmation has these three essential elements. 

Aside from all theories, it is a fact that the living Church of 
God, with its three hundred million subjects, everywhere prac- 
tices a ceremony called Confirmation and teaches that it is a 
Sacrament. Even large dead branches which have become sep- 
arated from the living Church, namely, the Russian and Oriental 
schismatic churches, do and teach the same. 

Everywhere bishops come and lay hands on those baptized and 
anoint them with chrism and at the same time address them with 
the words: “I sign thee with the sign of the Cross and I confirm 
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thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” They still do sub- 
stantially what St. Luke said the Apostles did at Samaria to those 
who had already been baptized. Everywhere in the world Cath- 
olics are taught and believe that this ceremony is a Sacrament. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever about the outward sign or 
ceremony practiced everywhere in the Church. 

That this ceremony or sign existed in the Church always and 
is to be traced back to Jesus Christ, who founded the Church 
and proclaimed her constitution, is strictly indicated by the ref- 
erence to Samaria already made. Of course, Holy Scripture, 
the New Testament of the Bible, which is God’s written message 
to man, itself says that it does not tell all that our Lord did 
(John, xxi, 25), so we are not surprised when it does not state the 
precise time when He instituted the Sacrament of Confirmation 
as a means of giving a special grace to His future followers. 
The New Testament does tell us that He frequently promised the 
Holy Ghost, e.g.: “The Holy Ghost whom the Father will send” 
(John, xiv, 26). ‘The Paraclete whom I will send you” (John, 
xv, 26). “When the Spirit of Truth has come.” He probably 
formally instituted it during the forty days following His Resur- 
rection when, as St. Luke writes (Acts, i, 3), He was speaking 
of “The Kingdom of God’’—meaning the Church of God. 

Now what inward graces does the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion confer upon the Christian, simply because our Lord wills it 
to have that effect upon him? 

We have already seen that it gives and increases habitual or 
sanctifying grace (First Conference), so glorious and so beat- 
tiful in the soul, and that it gives spiritual growth and strength 
and a right to actual graces when and in the manner needed. It 
gives undaunted courage to live a martyr’s life which is really 
more difficult than to die a martyr’s death. In the Annals of the 
Propaganda of the Faith it is related that a martyr, Michael Mi, 
was asked for money by the executioner who was to behead him, 
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the executioner promising in return to cut off his head at a single 
stroke so as to save him pain, but Michael Mi answered, “I am a 
confirmed Soldier of Jesus Christ. Cut my head into a hundred 
pieces if you like. It matters not, provided that you manage 
somehow to cut it off. I have money a plenty, but I should 
rather that it should be given to the Church’s poor.” 


The person confirmed may not feel or realize his newly ac- 
quired strength, but, if he cares to call it into play, it will prove 
itself when the occasion offers. Strong men seldom realize their 
real strength until it is put to a severe test. Of course this im- 
plies that they neglect not the daily exercise of minor tests. 


Confirmation enrolls the Christian in the army of Jesus Christ 
in opposition to the army having three branches of service, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. These two armies are always 
at war with each other here on earth. 


Confirmation imprints a spiritual character on the soul, the 


character of the soldier of Christ, the character or guarantee of — 


special actual graces in fighting for the Faith, a character that 

will add either to our glory in Heaven or to our shame in hell. 

Its effect upon the Apostles was astounding. It changed them 

from cowards who ran away from the Cross to heroes who went 

forth to renew the face of the earth with Christianity and suc- 
ceeded in spite of all persecution and difficulties. 

Confirmation gives special aids for duty, for instance, to de- 
clare oneself a Catholic if the occasion demands it. It is to be 
regretted that many American Catholics fail to use these aids for 
duty in asserting their rights and defending them against relig- 
ious bigots. 


In some communities of the “land of the free,” Catholics are . 


not free. They are subjects to loss of position and influence, to 
loss of goods and prospects for gain, sometimes even to the loss 
of means to make their living (Catholic teachers in public 
schools). Using the special aids given in Confirmation they can, 
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however, bear these wrongs cheerfully if need be, and thus be- 
come living martyrs to the faith. 

Confirmation confers the inward grace to hold fast to the 
faith against unsought danger of loss of faith, against tempta- 
tions to disbelief, and against the awful lusts and passions of the 
flesh which war against the soul. 

Finally, as will be developed more fully in our next Confer- 
ence, Confirmation confers on the soul the gifts and fruits of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXVI. SrcK-CaLLs 


When the priest is called to the bedside of a sick person and 
upon entering the home sees even the small children kneel down 
and pray aloud, he is highly edified. He realizes that he enters 
the home of a holy family, where God and His holy angels love 
to dwell. Nothing gives a priest a better insight into the life of 
a family than when he is called to enter it as the consoler of the 
sick or dying. At other times he may merely make a guess, but at 
sick-calls the family religious life is like an open book before him. 

In my time I have entered homes of saintly families and homes 
of those who were anything but saints. 

There is no Catholic home but at some time the priest is called 
to enter it to minister to the sick or dying. 

When that time may arrive for your families rests with God, 
who knows all things. But that does not mean that you need not 
prepare for that time. For one thing you should instruct your 
children how to conduct themselves when the priest enters the 
home with the Most Blessed Sacrament. If you- tell them this 
beforehand they will know how to act when the time comes. 

Need of calling a priest may arise very suddenly, and there will 
then be no time to make preparations. Therefore, every Catholic 
home should have at all times on hand the articles needed by the 
priest. There should be a crucifix, one large enough to show 
plainly the Body of our dear Lord upon the Cross. Furthermore, 
there should be two candlesticks and blessed wax candles. If you 
can afford to have a statue of your favorite saint, so much the 
better. In case of sick-calls the Cross and the candlesticks with 
the candles are placed upon a little table by the bed of the patient. 
A white cloth should first be spread on this table. There must also 
be on this table holy water, a glass with fresh water and a tea- 
spoon, and cotton if the patient is to receive Extreme Unction. 
Light the candles when you see the priest approaching the home. 
It may be well to remark that the feet of the patient should be 
Perfectly clean when the holy oil of Extreme Unction is being 
Placed upon them. Show your children all the articles that are to 
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be on the little table for a sick-call, and explain to them what they 
are for. Tell your children that when the priest comes with the 
Most Blessed Sacrament he brings our dear Lord the Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, to your very home. If you have the proper faith in 
you, you will be profoundly humble and devout when Jesus Himself 
enters your home. Like the centurion of old, we, too, have all 


reason to say: “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou enter under my ° 


roof.” It is annoying for the priest, and it ought to be considered 
a humiliation by parents, when children stand around gaping and 
wondering when they ought to be praying. If you accustom your 
children to kneel down at home every day and say the prayers 
with you, it will not seem strange to them when they are asked 
to kneel and pray when the priest comes on a sick-call. 

As for your own conduct on such occasions I should like to 
make the following suggestions. 

In the first place, do not imagine that when the priest is called 
to a sick person that this person must be given up. The Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction is meant as much for the health of the body 
as for the good of the soul. If it is the holy Will of God that the 
sick person should regain health this Sacrament will hasten the 
recovery. And if in the plan of God it is decreed that the sick 
person must die, what could be better for that person’s soul than a 
good preparation for the journey into eternity! 

The absurd fear of death of some people would be positively 
amusing were it not for the fact that they often do mischief. 
People will not make a will for fear that it will hasten their death; 
some people will not allow death to be mentioned to them and 
they will keep from the patient the knowledge that he is in great 
danger, for fear of upsetting him. But put yourselves in the 
place of such a sick person. You will want to know whether there 
is any hope for you or not, because you have many things to set 


in order before death. Above all, you will want to make a good. 


confession and want plenty of time to do it. You will want to 
make provisions for your children, because maybe you were of 
the foolish ones who thought that the time for making a will, 
for putting aside money for Masses, and so forth, would come 
when you would be hopelessly sick. Now that time is at hand, and 
you are not told of your condition. You are told you are getting 
better, while death already sets its seal upon your brow. You are 
dying and are not made aware of it. The priest may not be called 
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until you are already unconscious. All the priest can then still do 





ey is to give you conditional absolution. If by the grace of God you 
he made an act of sorrow for your sins before you fell into uncon- 
Ir, sciousness, all may yet be well. But sick people, with only the wish 
in to get better, do not always think of contrition. Suddenly you 
lf stand before God, your Judge for all eternity, and you are not li 
all prepared. What an awful thought! ; 
ay Let us hope that, with the help of God, such will not be your 4 
ed or my end of this life. We want a last opportunity for a good ‘| 
id confession and a worthy reception of holy Viaticum, the last holy 
ir Communion in this life; we want to be well prepared for the i 
rs judgment, for it is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the h 
d just God. For this reason I want to impress upon your minds ; 
that you have a solemn obligation, one that binds you under pain i 
a) of mortal sin, that when one of your family is dangerously ill you ‘ 
are in duty bound to call the parish priest in time, to give the 
d patient ample time to prepare for the last summons. You must ask 
it the doctor whether the sickness may have a fatal outcome, and 
y when he says there is danger you are obliged to call the priest. * 
e And, by the way, it is understood that you should get a competent if 
e and conscientious doctor. If you can have such a doctor from 4 
among our own Catholic people get that doctor. But even con- ‘ 
a scientious Protestant doctors will tell Catholic people to call the h 
priest when they see there is little hope for recovery. And keep , 
y out of your house doctors who will not do this, because they are 4 
. doctors without a conscience. 4 
i Another suggestion: Never, except in cases of emergency, send } 
d little children to call the priest. j 
t The priest should know what ails the patient, whether the patient ' 


e is conscious, or whether he has vomiting spells, etc. In the latter 
e case it may be impossible for the patient to receive Holy Com- 
t munion. When it is at all possible call the priest in daytime. Of 4 
1 course, there are cases when people suddenly grow sick at night. 
) In such cases a priest will never refuse to go to the sick. But 
f When people are sick for some time he should be called in day- 
2 time. In the case of night calls you should consider it a matter 
, of respect and decency to have some one accompany the priest to 
I your home and back to the rectory, unless he insists upon walking 
x alone. If you or any of the family accompany the priest to your 
: home, and he carries with him the Most Blessed Sacrament, ob- 
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serve silence during the time. When the priest carries our Blessed 
Lord to the home of the sick he constantly says prayers, and he 
who accompanies him should do the same. 

When the priest reaches the home of the sick have the candles 
lighted, meet him, and direct him to the room where the sick person 
is. When the priest has placed the burse with holy Communion 
on the little table he will close the door. If the walls are thin, or 
the door does not close tight, have all people go to a distant room 
so that the patient may make his confession. In the meantime re- 
cite the beads or a litany for the patient. After confession the 
priest will call you, and then continue your prayers while the 
patient receives holy Communion and Extreme Unction. In case 
the bedroom is small, as most of them are, one person only should 
be with the priest, to uncover the feet of the patient when the 
time comes. 

The priest will make it a point to visit the sick, especially if the 
sickness is a lingering one, as often as his time will permit it. He 
will always have some encouraging and consoling words for the 
sick. But in the meantime you must not forget to help the sick 
in every way you can. When at the bedside of the patient say a 
litany or prayers with him or her, or read from a pious book, such 
as the “Imitation of Christ,” “The Lives of the Saints,” etc. The 
reciting of acts of contrition, or offering all suffering and pain 
for the greater honor and glory of God, will be very beneficial to 
the patient. 

If you go to visit sick people and you notice that they neglect 
things necessary for their spiritual welfare, instruct them if you 
think instruction will be taken in good part. If not, remain silent 
but resolve that you will do better, and see that your children will 
know better. Tell them that you have been at the bedside of a very 
sick person, and you saw nothing done to help him so far as the 
salvation of the soul is concerned. Tell your children what not to 
do and what to do if sickness should enter your home. 

And here again I might say that one will find saintly deaths only 
among those who have lived saintly lives. If you and yours are 
saintly in life you have nothing to fear in time of death. But 
where people have been worldly all their lives it is extremely 
difficult for them to suddenly centre their thoughts and desires 
upon the spiritual, such as is necessary in danger of death. 














SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


4. THE CorPoRAL Works oF MERCY 


Our charity towards the sick and sorrowful takes the form of 
works of- mercy, which are spiritual or corporal, according as the 
suffering to be relieved is one of the mind or of the body. The 
corporal works of mercy are: 

1. To feed the hungry. 

2. To give drink to the thirsty. 

3. To clothe the naked. 

4. To harbor the harborless. 

5. To visit the sick. 

6. To visit the imprisoned. 

7. To bury the dead. 

Why ought we to be merciful?—(1) Because God is merciful 
towards His creatures, providing for each of them what is necessary. 
(2) Because it is God’s will. He sent Dives to hell as a punishment 
for his want of mercy toward Lazarus, and He gave the servant, 
who had no mercy upon his fellow servants, over to the tortures, 
until he should pay all the debt which his master would otherwise 
have remitted. These instances show us that God requires us to 
be merciful to the poor and needy. 

(3) Because Jesus took pity upon us, and for our sake became 
poor, in order to make us rich. 

(4) Because by showing mercy to others we can secure our own 
happiness in time and in eternity. 

A merciful man realizes the truth of many statements in the 
Bible. “It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts, xx, 35). 
“Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the 
poor; the Lord will deliver him in the evil day” (Ps., xl, 2). “He 
that hath mercy on the poor lendeth to the Lord, and He will repay 
him” (Prov., xix, 17). “He that followeth justice and mercy, shall 
find life, justice and glory” (Prov. xxi, 21). “He that is inclined 
to mercy shall be blessed” (Prov., xxii, 9). “With what measure 
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you mete, it shall be measured to you again” (Matt. vii, 2). “He 
that giveth to the poor shall not want” (Prov., xxviii, 27). “Thy 
prayers and thy alms are ascended for a memorial in the sight of 
God” (Acts x, 4), and “thou shalt not lose thy reward” (Matt., x, 
42). “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt, 
v, 7). “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world” (Matt., xxv, 
34). There are innumerable reasons for being merciful and many 
glorious instances of mercy, besides the rewards promised by God 
to those who are kind to others, and yet people find all sorts of 
excuses for neglecting the duty of charity. 

They plead (1) that they have nothing to spare, but any one who 
wishes to help another will find some means of doing so, without 
injuring himself. (2) That they must provide for themselves, 
which is all very well, but no excuse for not helping others. (3) 
That they have not much to give; but God regards the good will 
of the giver, rather than the magnitude of his gift, so that a penny, 
given willingly, is a greater offering in His sight than a dollar 
given grudgingly, and even a drink of water is richly rewarded. 
(4) That they are not unsympathetic, since they are ready to say a 
kind word to those in poverty; but would these people be grateful 
for a kind word if they themselves were in want? (5) -That there 
are no honest poor, and that they have no wish to help lazy rogues; 
but if they took pains, they could easily discover worthy sharers 
of their bounty. (6) That most poor people are ungrateful; but 
this is not true, and if it were the case, are we to be merciful only 
in order to be thanked and rewarded? 

You see, my brethren, how all these arguments are simply ex- 
cuses, and betray an unwillingness to help others. Let us not have 
recourse to such evasions, but learn rather what is the best way to 
benefit others and at the same time to please God. 

1. We must be merciful to all in need of our assistance, regard- 
less of their station or religion, taking as our model the Good 
Samaritan, who came to the rescue of a wounded Jew. 

2. In doing works of mercy we must have a pure intention, and 
be motived by love of God and our neighbor, not by any desire for 
fame or our own advantage. Jesus says: “Take heed that you do 
not your justice before men, to be seen by them, otherwise you shall 
not have a reward of your Father who is in Heaven. Therefore 
when thou dost an alms deed, sound not a trumpet, as the hypocrites 
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do... that they may be honored by men . . . but when thou dost 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth... 


and thy Father who seeth in secret will repay thee” (Matt., vi, 1-4). 


Our good works must proceed from real charity, for “if I should 
distribute all my goods to feed the poor, . . . and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 

3. Every man should give alms proportionate to his possessions, 
as Tobias taught his son to do, saying: “Give alms out of thy sub- 
stance, and turn not away thy face from any poor person, for so it 
shall come to pass that the face of the Lord shall not be turned 
from thee. According to thy ability be merciful; if thou have 
much, give abundantly ; if thou have little, take care even so to be- 
stow willingly a little, for thus thou storest up to thyself a good re- 
ward for the day of necessity” (Tob., iv, 7-10). 

4. We must show charity readily and cheerfully, for “God loveth 
a cheerful giver” (2 Cor., ix, 7). “In thy good deeds make no 
complaint, and when thou givest anything, add not grief by an evil 
word” (Ecclus, xviii, 15). Ready help is the best, not that which 
is given grudgingly and after many delays. 

5. Nevertheless we ought to use discrimination, and help the 
genuine poor, and institutions for their benefit, rather than beggars, 
tramps and idlers, who deserve no assistance, and often laugh at 
those who give them anything. Even in the time of the Apostles 
there were organized means of providing for the poor, “For as 


- many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, and brought the 


price of the things they sold... and distribution was made to 
every one according as he had need” (Acts, iv, 34, 35). 

6. Finally we should have some method in our charity, thinking 
first of our own poor relations, and helping the very poor and the 
more deserving rather than those who stand less in need of as- 
sistance. 

My Brethren, let us ask ourselves in the words of the holy Job: 
“Have I denied to the poor what they desired? Have I made the eyes 
of the widow wait? Have I eaten my morsel alone, and have the 
fatherless not eaten thereof? Have I despised him that was perish- 
ing for want of clothing?” Can we answer these questions as Job 
did, and say with him: “I delivered the poor man that cried out, and 
the fatherless, that had no helper. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I comforted the heart of the 
widow. I was an eye to the blind and a foot to the lame; I was the 
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father of the poor?’ May God grant that we can truthfully answer 
thus. We shall be able to do so, if we always bear in mind our 
Saviour’s Words: “Be ye merciful, as your father also is merciful,” 
Amen. 


5. Tue SprriItuAL Works oF MErcy. 


It is our duty to promote also the spiritual welfare of our neigh- 
bor, by instructing and admonishing him, and by setting him a good 
example. Teachers and parents are under a peculiar obligation to 
care for the spiritual welfare of all under their charge. In writing 
to the Galatians (vi, 1), St. Paul says: “If a man be overtaken in 
any fault, you who are spiritual instruct such a one in the spirit of 
meekness.” Thus the Apostle teaches us not only that it is a duty 
to admonish others, but also how the admonition should be given, 
The same lesson is taught by the seven spiritual works of mercy, 
viz. : 

. To convert the sinner. 

. To instruct the ignorant. 

. To counsel the doubtful. 

To comfort the sorrowful. 

To bear wrongs patiently. 

. To forgive injuries. 

. To pray for the living and the dead. 

Sinners who resist conversion are to be punished, but by whom? 

a. Parents should punish their children, if words are of no avail. 
Solomon says that the rod of correction drives away folly from the 
heart of a child, and that the father who spareth the rod, hateth his 
son (Prov., xxii, 15; xiii, 24). 

b. The government has to punish offenders in order to put down 
dishonesty, drunkenness and immorality. 

c. Teachers and masters sometimes have to punish their pupils 
and subjects, if they refuse to obey and give way to wickedness 
and insubordination. 

d. The clergy are bound to impose penalties, if after warnings, 
threats and admonitions, offenders still continue to give scandal; but 
they must not resort to punishment until all other means of avert- 
ing evil have failed. 

2. Instructing the ignorant is a very important task that falls 
chiefly to the clergy, since they are appointed to preach the Gospel. 
They try to instruct children at school, adults in church, penitents 
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in the confessional, and seek in every way to prevent men from 
falling into sin and error. Teachers, too, are bound to instruct the 
ignorant, not only by imparting knowledge, but also by inculcating 
good, moral principles. Hence parents, who have neither time nor 
ability to teach their children themselves, should send them regularly 
to school. Every one ought to instruct the ignorant whenever he 
can do so with propriety. A friend can often do much towards 
inducing another to forsake evil and do good. 

3. Many people are in doubt regarding their spiritual and tem- 
poral concerns, the choice of an occupation or some domestic mat- 
ter; they need prudent counsel, which often is very beneficial in en- 
abling them to see what they are fit for, and how they ought to act. 
Regarding conscientious difficulties it is of the greatest advantage 
to have the advice of a wise priest or of a friend—such advice is 
most valuable, since frequently eternal as well as temporal happiness 
depend upon it. 

4. There is a great deal of suffering in the world, and it causes 
much sorrow, which is apt to make men impatient, angry, faint- 
hearted, and perhaps even desperate. All such need comfort and 
encouragement to trust God and submit patiently to His will. When 
the mind grows calm even bodily pain is often alleviated, and no one 
who can possibly comfort the sorrowful should fail to do so. 

5 and 6. A difficult but very meritorious task is to bear wrongs 
patiently and to forgive injuries. We may have to put up with 
wrongs that we have not deserved, and if we always resented them 
there would be no end to lawsuits and quarrels. Sometimes we are 
ridiculed on account of our religion, and despised as idolaters, hypo- 
crites or fools. As a rule, the best plan is to say nothing, but if a 
man’s honor is assailed he may defend himself and appeal to the 
State for protection, though he may not avenge himself. Christianity 
teaches us to pray for those who curse and insult us, and by quiet 
endurance of wrongs and forgiveness of injuries we can promote 
the restoration and preservation of peace, avert many sins from 
ourselves and others, and further our salvation. 

7. Lastly it is a very good work to pray for the living and the 
dead. We have not all either ability or opportunity to convert sin- 
ners, instruct the ignorant, counsel the doubtful or comfort the 
sorrowful, but we all can and ought to pray for the living and the 
dead. Our Lord taught us to pray, and St. James writes (v, 16): 
“Pray one for another, that you may be saved, for the continual 
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prayer of a just man availeth much.” Prayer benefits both those 
who pray, and those for whom it is offered. My Brethren, let ys 
be merciful to the souls of others, that God may have mercy upon 
us. Let us follow our Lord’s example, for He rebuked the Pharisees, 
and lost no opportunity of instructing the ignorant, of counselling 
the doubtful, and of comforting the sorrowful. On the Cross He 
forgave His enemies, bore all wrongs most patiently, and prayed for 
all mankind. He practised all the spiritual works of mercy; may 
God grant that we do the same. Amen. 


6. CHRISTIAN SELF-LOVE. 


We have duties to ourselves, as well as to God and our neigh- 
bors, and just as all our duties to God are the outcome of 
our love for Him, so are all our duties to ourselves the out- 
come of our self-love, which is good only when it is rational and 
Christian. Such self-love has the following characteristics: (1) We 
should make the attainment of virtue and eternal salvation our one 
supreme object in life, as our Saviour taught us when He said: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice” (Matt., vi, 33). 
(2) We should employ the best means for attaining this object; 
St. Paul told the Corinthians that he chastised his body and brought 
it into subjection, and we also should practise mortification. (3) We 
should most carefully avoid sin and every occasion of sin, since, as 
David said (Ps. x, 6), “he that loveth iniquity hateth his own soul.” 
(4) We should try to preserve and improve our mental faculties, 
especially our understanding, and to strengthen our will. (5) We 
should take proper care also of our bodies. (6) We should not pay 
more attention to our bodily than to our spiritual welfare, for our 
Saviour said: “What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his soul?” (Mark, viii, 36). (7) If it 
.is impossible for us to secure the welfare both of soul and body, 
we should give preference to the soul, and die rather than allow 
it to perish. (8) In all our efforts to secure the welfare of both, 
soul and body, we must always remember that it is more impor- 
tant to do right than to preserve our life, that life is more than 
health, and health more than all other temporal advantages. 

These rules enable us to understand what is meant by rational 
and Christian self-love. 

As we consist of body and soul, we have duties towards both, 
and are bound to provide for our maintenance. We do not live each 
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for himself, but with our fellow-creatures, and this fact imposes 
upon us further obligations, viz., to safeguard our honor and good 
reputation, and to look after our temporal concerns and property. 
This brief consideration will serve to show us that we must dis- 
charge the following duties to ourselves. 

1. Each individual must care chiefly for his soul, and try to de- 
velop his understanding and improve his conduct. As he grows 
older, he ought to increase in wisdom and goodness. 

2. Since the chief obstacles in our way arise from our fleshly de- 
sires and evil tendencies, though partly also from natural indolence 
and indifference, each man should strive to subdue his perverse de- 
sires and inclinations, and to overcome his indolence. 

3. He should care not only for his soul, but also for his body, 
and preserve his life and health. 

4. He should avoid everything that might corrupt his soul or 
injure his body; hence he must beware of excess in eating and 
drinking, of impurity and of anger. 

5. In order not to give way to violent outbursts of anger, he 
should practise patience, whenever anything unpleasant occurs. 

6. He should take care of his honor and good reputation and 
attend to his temporal affairs, that he may secure his lawful pros- 
perity. 

These are duties that each of us is bound to perform conscien- 
tiously, and whoever does so, has a rational and Christian love of 
self. Amen. 


7. SINFUL SELF-LOvVE. 


1. Hidden deep in every’ human heart is a tendency to self-love 
which is incessantly active, influencing our thoughts, desires and 
actions, blinding us to our own defects, and arousing within us a 
wish for honor, praise and prestige amongst men. This tendency 
makes us overrate our own importance and capabilities, so that we 
regard any good qualities that we possess, as it were, through a 
magnifying glass. We compare ourselves with others, and fancy 
that we are greatly superior in intellect and business capacity, or 
that we are more dignified, skilful and conscientious. We flatter 
ourselves that we are more charitable, and consequently have a bet- 
ter claim to be respected by those around us. Often we attach great 
value to things that are really accidental and unimportant. Many 
pride themselves on their good birth or on the possession of money 
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and talents. Others are vain because they are well grown and hand- 
some. All this folly is due to self-love. 


2. Self-love is a result of original sin. In his epistle to the 
Romans, St. Paul says that there is within him a law fighting 
against the law of his mind, and he calls this law the law of sin, 
by which he means an unhappy tendency to do wrong, to exalt our- 
selves above others, to lay claim to exaggerated or fictitious ad- 
vantages and good qualities, to seek self in all things, to judge every- 
thing by our own standard, to ascribe to ourselves alone all the 
merits of cur good works, and to make self the aim of all our de- 
sires. In other words, what the Apostle calls the law of sin is noth- 
ing but self-love, which prevents us from living in accordance with 
the law of the Spirit, that instructs us in our duties. The result of 
self-love is that we obey the lusts of the flesh, and fail to do what 
the law of the Spirit enjoins, and as this occurs in consequence of 
original sin, we may call self-love one of its penalties. 


3. This self-love is totally different from the Christian self-love 
that we considered before. When Christ commanded us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves, He certainly took it for granted that 
some form of self-love was permissible. This consists in doing our 
duty so as to secure our salvation, and in trying to recognize our 
faults and shortcomings with a view to their amendment. We 
must on no account yield to self-indulgence, but do our duty as 
Christians, no matter how hard it may appear. Sinful self-love on 
the contrary makes every kind of concession to self-indulgence, 
aspires to honor and the esteem of men, and blinds and deceives us, 
so that we believe ourselves to possess qualities of which we are quite 
devoid, and exaggerate such as we really have, whilst we shut our 
eyes to our faults, which might humiliate us and reveal to us our 
real unworthiness. The two forms of self-love differ greatly. 


4, Sinful self-love is from one point of view the source of all 
our sins. If we consider our various evil tendencies and trace them 
back to their origin, we shall discover that they all proceed from 
self-love, since the man who sins is invariably pleasing himself. It 
is only to exalt himself, that any one abuses his neighbors, and dis- 
cusses his faults and weaknesses. It is only to enrich himself, that 
an avaricious man strives to acquire wealth. It is only to render 
himself the owner of what he believes will make him happy, that 
an envious man begrudges his neighbor all success and rejoices 
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when losses come upon him. Looking at it thus, we may safely 
pronounce self-love to lie at the root of all vice. 

5. Self-love has a wonderful faculty of making all vices look like 
virtues. It sets before us the object of our desires in a partial light, 
so that we do not perceive what is wrong and dangerous about it, 
but see only any advantages that it may possess. For instance it 
allows the proud to regard their arrogance as a mark of proper self- 
respect, and prevents their seeing that it involves a want of Chris- 
tian charity and courtesy. Self-love suggests to a miser that he is 
prudent and thrifty, not that he is mean and stingy. Self-love 
makes the luxurious and idle fancy that they need relaxation of 
mind and body, not that they are wasting precious time, neglecting 
their obvious duties and running the risk of falling into grievous 
sins. In fact there is hardly a vice that is not so distorted by self- 
love as to appear positively virtuous; and good, as St. Augustine 
says, “what we desire, is good, what pleases us, is holy in our eyes.” 
If we want a thing, self-love represents it as good, honorable and 
permissible, whereas it is enough for us to have an aversion to it 
and at once self-love finds many excuses for our not doing it. 

6. Self-love is a great obstacle to self-knowledge. However self- 
satisfied a man may be, he is still aware that he possesses some 
defects, since even the best of us are not perfect, and something 
casts a shadow over even our greatest qualities. Moreover much 
goes on within the heart that is unseen by others, but that never- 
theless diminishes a man’s self-esteem, and if he reflects on his own 
frailties, he will soon be convinced that he is not much better than 
his neighbors, whose faults, shortcomings and passions are so easily 
recognized. Yet many a man stops short at this point, and con- 
tinues to live like the rest, dragged to and fro by his own inclina- 
tions, never troubling about the faults which he refuses to see, or 
the bad habits that he does not try to cure, because he does not 
consider them sinful. He refrains from examining the inner re- 
cesses of his heart and conscience and from ascertaining how much 
there is opposed to God’s law. He is self-satisfied, and so fails to 
acquire self-knowledge. 

7. It is of the utmost importance for every man to rid himself of 
the blindness due to self-love; there are three ways in which this 
may be done: 

(a) Let him frequently examine his actions, and survey them with 
some suspicion that they may not be quite so good as he supposed. 
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Let him subject them to an impartial investigation, and he will no 
doubt discover defects in them, and realize that his own self-love 
has hitherto blinded him. 

(b) Let him frequently examine his conscience. Very few peo- 
ple have an accurate knowledge of the true state of their con- 
science, and self-love encourages this ignorance, which can be re- 
moved only if they resolutely tear away the veil concealing their 
own faults. 

(c) Finally, prayer is the best means that he can employ in order 
to frustrate the designs of self-love and to acquire true self-knowl- 
edge. Let him therefore pray to God for grace to enlighten his 
mind. 

Would that we all had recourse continually to these efficacious 
means of learning to know ourselves! They would prevent self- 
love from injuring us and gaining a hold upon us. Amen. 

















COLLECTANEA 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WAR 


SERMON BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN P. CARROLL, D.D., BISHOP OF 
HELENA, MONT. 


AT THE REOPENING OF ST. JAMES’ CATHEDRAL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


“And when Jesus drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it, saying: If 
thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace, but now they are hidden from thy eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and straiten thee on every side, and beat thee flat to the ground, 
and thy children who are in thee; and they shall not leave in thee a stone 
upon a stone, because thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.’— 
Luke, xix, 41-45. 


Jesus was making His solemn entry into Jerusalem from Bethany. 
When He reached the summit of Mount Olivet, His gaze fell on the 
city. Lit up by the rays of the morning sun, Jerusalem presented 
a vision of perfect beauty. But glorious as was the sight which 
greeted His eyes, His prophetic mind beheld beneath it all a scene 
of desolation. Proud palaces and imperial towers were a heap of 
smoking ruins. Of the gorgeous temple there did not remain a stone 
upon a stone. Hundreds of thousands of men, women and children 
were slaughtered or sent into captivity. It was over this city that 
Jesus wept. 

And yet there must have been a reason other than the physical 
destruction of Jerusalem and its inhabitants that drew from Jesus 
that flood of tears. Was it that He saw in the fate of Jerusalem 
the failure of His mission and of the religion He came to establish? 
No, for He knew full well that His triumphant entry into the Jewish 
capital was only the symbol of the still greater triumph of His rep- 
resentatives, who in the years to come would go forth at His bidding 
and conquer the world in His name. 

Why, then, did He weep? He tells us Himself between His sobs: 
“If thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are 
for thy peace, but now they are hidden from thy eyes.” Jesus was 
the Messias whom Israel’s sacred books foretold. The very angels 
trooped forth from Heaven on the night that He was born, and 
proclaimed Him the harbinger of peace. During the three years 
of His public ministry He preached to His chosen people the gospel 
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of peace—a peace to be attained by the conquest of pride, cupidity 
and lust. But they wanted a temporal kingdom and a Messias who 
would lead them to victory on the battlefield and make Jerusalem 
the political capital of the world. And so a few days after they had 
welcomed Him as the Son of David, they repudiated Him as their 
King and asked that His blood be upon them and their children, 
This solemn and public rejection sealed their blindness and their 
apostasy. Jesus foresaw all this, and therefore He did weep on 
the day of His triumph. It was not then the failure of His mission 
and His religion that drew from Him those bitter tears, but the 
failure of His people to accept Him, who alone could bring them 
peace, and the ruin their blindness would bring upon their city 
and the curse that would fall upon their race forever. 

If Christ to-day took His stand on the Alps, as He once did on 
- Mount Olivet, what would He see? Not those monuments of 
Christianity and Christian civilization that had made Europe a vision 
of perfect beauty, the joy and pride of all the earth, but instead a 
land devastated by the foul blight of war. Wherever He might turn 
His gaze—from Petrograd in the north to the Mediterranean and 
into the deserts of Africa; from London in the west to Mesopotamia 
in the east—everywhere he would see the smoke of battle, men 
fighting one another on land and on sea, in the air, under the earth 
and even under the waters, the multitudinous inventions of human 
genius, intended for the progress and civilization of the race, turned 
into engines of destruction. Everywhere He would hear the groans 
of the wounded, the cries of the widows and orphans, the piteous 
appeal of starving children. If He cast His eyes beyond all the 
seas—to the continent of America, to the land of the Southern 
Cross or to the realm of the Mikado, He would behold the feverish 
activity of peoples, actually cooperating in the dreadful carnage, or 
preparing against the day when they may be compelled to take part 
in it. A world at war, and that war the most horrible in human 
history! This is the sight which would to-day greet Christ from 
His coign of vantage on the Alps. 

Would He weep at the sight? Yes, He would shed bitter tears, 
more bitter than those He shed over unfortunate Jerusalem. His 
warm human heart, which loved men so much, would go out to the 
wounded and the afflicted, and His lamentations over ruined temples 
and broken altars and blasted firesides would be heard above the 
roar of battle in every devastated land on earth. 
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Would a war-torn world be able to detect in His tears or in His 
bitter plaints the note of despair—the betrayal of the hopelessness 
of His religion to give glory to God or bring peace to men? No, 
brethren, His very appearance would be a reminder of the triumphs 
of His religion in other days. It would tell of the wonderful con- 
versions wrought by Peter on the day of Pentecost, and of the 
unanimity in mind and heart of the first Christian community. It 
would tell of the division of the world among the Apostles and its 
conquest to the teachings of the Master during their lifetime, St. 
Paul heartening his new converts with the assurance that “their 
faith was known in the whole world.” It would tell of Rome’s 
bloody persecution of three hundred years, and at the end the exodus 
of our forefathers in the faith from the Catacombs and their dom- 
ination of the world from the throne of the Caesars. 

It would tell of .the barbarian destroyers of twelve hundred years 
of Roman civilization, bowing down before the Cross of Christ, and, 
with that Cross engrafted on the emblem of royalty, going forth 
to establish throughout the length and breadth of Europe the reign 
of Christian faith and Christian civilization. It would tell how all 
Europe, roused to the defense of the holy sepulchre of the Saviour, 
checked the insolence of Moslem wealth and power, and held back 
the destructive tide of Mohammedanism. It would tell how Chris- 
tianity defended the rights of the people against the arrogance of 
feudal lords and regal tyrants, and wrested from an unwilling king 
the magna charta of modern liberty, a document whose influence is 
permeating the present upheaval of the nations and directing it to- 
wards the triumph of universal democracy. It would tell of the 
spirit of chivalry and the “Truce of God,” which reduced the fre- 
quency of war and mitigated its horrors. It would tell of slavery, 
that curse of paganism, gradually dissolving and finally disappearing 


.under the teachings of Christianity and the beneficent action of the 


Church. It would tell of hospitals and asylums, the native product 
of the Christian religion, ministering to every ill to which flesh is 
heir. It would tell of the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages, the 
despair of modern architecture, the grandest monuments of peace 
ever erected by the faith and piety of man to the glory of God, 
monuments which have stood the test of time and the storm of 
revolution, some of which, unfortunately, are being ruthlessly mu- 
tilated or destroyed by the mad savagery of modern warfare, not, 
however, thank God, without the indignant protest of a world which 
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still clings to the religion of which they are the symbols. It would 
tell of the schools and monasteries and universities, where was kept 
brightly burning the torch of faith and science during the ages an 
ignorant world calls “dark”—institutions whose full development in 
the thirteenth century gave to the world a race of scholars who 
would blush for shame at the supercilious scoffing of some of our 
modern pedagogues. 

Of these and ten thousand other triumphs of Christianity in the 
past would the appearance of Christ on the Alps be the mute re- 
minder. But what answer would Jesus make to the voices here and 
there coming up from both belligerent and neutral countries, accus- 
ing His religion of failure for not having prevented the horrible 
conflict which is now devastating the world, slaughtering its inhab- 
itants by the millions and preparing a legacy of hate which will be 
transmitted to generations yet unborn? None other than that which 
fell from His trembling lips on Mount Olivet when in vision He 
beheld the ruin of His beloved Jerusalem: “Oh, if thou hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; 
but now they are hidden from thy eyes.” The Jews had rejected 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, and would have no king but Caesar. 
Instead of the doctrines of humility, justice and charity which He 
offered them, they preferred the ways of pride, avarice, selfishness 
and worldly ambition. He held out to them His precepts and His 
prohibitions, His rewards and punishments, but He left them free 
to choose their path. 

Again and again He appealed to them through the voice of their 
own prophets, and last of all through His Apostles, after He had 
proved His divinity and Messiahship by His resurrection from the 
dead. Blinded by their greed for worldly power and national su- 
premacy, they became confirmed in the apostasy. As a nation they 
had sinned, and as a nation they were punished. The destruction 
of the capital by Titus ended their national existence and scattered 
them among the nations, where they will remain without priesthood, 
altar or sacrifice until the consummation of all things. In the 
meantime Christ lives and reigns, but the Kingdom of God that 
He offered them “has been taken from them and given to a nation 
yielding the fruits thereof.” 

And so it is with the nations of modern Europe. For years they 
rejected Christ and the things that make for peace, and it is no 
wonder that these were finally hidden from their eyes. Imitating the 
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Jews, who said: “We will not have this man reign over us,” some 
of their governments, temporarily in the hands of infidels, boasted 
that they hunted Jesus Christ out of the country and extinguished 
the light of Heaven in the minds of men. The image of the Cruci- 
fied was dragged down from its ancient place of honor in the courts 
of justice and in all public institutions ; Christianity with its teachers 
and symbols was banished from the schools, and infidel professors 
in colleges and universities scoffed at the idea of God and His 
Providence, nay openly taught that education without religion is the 
only solution of the problems of society. Religious men and women, 
who had consecrated their lives to the alleviation of human misery 
in hospitals and asylums, in orphanages, homes for the poor, the 
aged and the outcast, were driven into the street or exiled from 
their country, and the institutions they had built up given over to 
the cold philanthropy of the State. Other governments, while not 
carrying their infidelity to such a height of blasphemy and cruelty, 
treated Christianity as a thing to be tolerated rather than encouraged, 
hedging it with restrictions which prevented its free exercise. 
Others looked on it as a negligible factor in the lives of the people, 
as contributing nothing to national security and progress. Others, 
again, used it as a cloak to cover their ambitions for conquest. All 
had made wealth and commerce and material supremacy the prime 
object of the national life. Instead of seeking first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice, they dedicated body and soul, mind and 
heart to the worship of Mammon. They were rewarded by the 
accumulation of wealth and great material prosperity. 

But with wealth came solicitude for its preservation and desire 
for its increase. Fear of being deprived of it by rival nations, led 
on all sides to the strengthening of armies and navies. Mutual dis- 
trust grew apace, until the doctrine of the “balance of power” was 
resorted to as a means of protection. This only widened the breach 


by dividing Europe into two avowedly hostile camps. The policy 


of competitive armament, which withdrew millions of men from the 
walks of peace and devoted all their energies to the building of 
battleships and the manufacture of munitions of war and to the 
study of the art of killing one another, was the logical outcome. 

This scheme of preparedness assumed such gigantic proportions 
that in 1899 the governments themselves, in very fear, held a peace 
conference at The Hague to consider the question of disarmament. 
But they refused to admit to the peace conference the Vicar of 
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the Prince of Peace—the greatest moral power in the world, whose 
office by its nature and by the ordination of its Divine Founder, as 
well as by the traditions of centuries, “possesses a sort of high in- 
vestiture as peace mediator”—a power which in other days not only 
protected the rights of the weak against the pretensions of the 
strong, but often succeeded in preventing sanguinary combats be- 
tween rulers and mitigating the laws of war, a power which only a 
few years before had put an end to serious differences between 
Germany and Spain in the case of the Caroline Islands, and was 
even then arbitrating between two nations of South America. Is it 
any wonder that, having excluded from their peace conference the 
highest representative of peace and good will on earth, they met 
and talked and did not agree to disarmament. After this, prepara- 
tion for the inevitable went on with increased fury. The nations 
had refused to recognize the things that were for their peace, and 
at last these were hidden from their eyes. On they rushed in their 
blindness and madness down the slippery path which could only 
lead to mutual destruction, the curse of Holy Scripture having visibly 
fallen upon them: “Let their way become dark and slippery, and 
let the angel of the Lord pursue them.” 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife 
was only a pretext for the war. It was merely the spark which 
ignited the magazine. The explosives have been accumulating for 
many years. There was nothing in the dispute between Austria and 
Serbia which could not have been easily settled by any three reason- 
able men. But the thing which no man and no court of arbitration 
could settle was the latent feelings of distrust, jealousy and hatred 
the nations entertained towards one another—feelings which were 
fostered and intensified by the warlike preparations of over forty 
years—feelings which find their full expression in the determination 
now evident on all sides to crush their rivals. The nations had too 
long neglected the things that were for their peace, and now these 
are hidden from their eyes in the smoke and confusion and hatred 
and slaughter of the awful conflict. It is over the neglect and 
blindness which have brought on them this deluge of blood that 
Christ would weep to-day from the summit of the Alps. 

And yet, could not Christ have prevented it all—the war and the 
causes which led to it, the blindness and willfulness of the nations! 
Yes, just as He could have prevented the apostasy and blindness of 
the Jews, and the consequent destruction of their city. But He 
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could have done it only by taking from men their freedom, and this 
He pledged Himself not to do. For He wished His religion to be 
a reasonable service, the service of free wills and free hearts. Of 
that religion He could say what the Book of Ecclesiasticus (Chap. 
xv) says of God’s government of men: “Say not, God hath caused 
me to err, for He hath no need of wicked men. The Lord hateth 
all abomination of error and they that fear Him shall not love it. 
God made man from the beginning and left him in the hands of his 
own counsel. He added His commandments and precepts. If thou 
wilt keep the commandments and precepts . . . they shall preserve 
thee. He hath set water and fire before thee; stretch forth thy hand 
to which thou wilt. Before man is life and death, good and evil; 
that which he shall choose shall be given him. . . . He hath com- 
manded no man to do wickedly and he hath given no man license 
tosin.” The Divine Founder of Christianity left the nations of the 
world free to follow the teachings of His religion. He held out to 
then His commandments and precepts, His promises and His 
threats, His rewards and His punishments: “Justice exalteth a 
nation... . Sin maketh nations miserable. ... The nations and 
the kingdom that will not serve Thee shall perish.” Through the 
voice of His Vicar, broken-hearted at the thought of the awful 
catastrophe that threatened the world, He cried out with the 
Psalmist: “And now, O ye kings, understand, receive instruction 
you that judge the earth. Serve ye the Lord with fear... . Em- 
brace discipline, lest at any time the Lord be angry and you perish 
from the just way. When His wrath shall be kindled in a short 
time, blessed are all they that trust in Him” (Ps., ii, 10-13). But 
they heeded not the admonition. They rejected the graces that were 
proffered them. Pride ruled their wills and they chose the path 
of destruction. Theirs is the guilt. Christ and His religion and 
the Providence of God are not to blame for the evils that followed. 

Besides, foreseeing that the abuse of free will would always be 
a fruitful source of discontent and injustice in the world, Christ 
never guaranteed that Christianity would put an end to war. On 
the contrary, He tells His Disciples that even at the end of time, 
when Christianity will have about completed its mission on earth, 
there shall still be wars. “When you shall hear of wars and rumors 
of wars, fear ye not. For such things must needs be. Nation shall 
rise against nation and kingdom against kingdom” (Mark, xiii, 7, 8). 
Speaking of the cause of wars, St. James (Chap. iv) says: “Whence 
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are wars and contests among you? Is it not hence, from your lusts 
which war in your members? Ye covet and ye have not; ye kill 
and envy, and ye cannot obtain; ye fight and war, and ye have not, 
because ye ask not.” While war may be just, when waged to de- 
fend or vindicate a nation’s rights, still it always has its roots in sin, 
namely, in the injustice or greed which causes it. But injustice and 
greed, like scandal, will always exist. Hence, wars will never 
wholly cease. Christianity cannot be blamed for not preventing 
them, as long as she inveighs against the sins which cause them, 
Adapting the language of Christ regarding scandal, she will ever 
cry out: “Woe to the world because of wars. For it must needs be 
that wars come; but, nevertheless, woe to that man or that nation 
by whose sins war cometh.” 


If God did not prevent the present war, He must have permitted 
it. But what reasons could He have to justify His permission of 
so terrible a calamity? Two excellent ones. The first reason is 
to punish the nations. Unlike individuals, nations have no eternity. 
Their good and evil deeds are rewarded or punished in time. The 
nations of modern Europe had sinned and sinned grievously, and 
deserved to be punished. God could have punished them Himself 
directly by earthquakes, pestilence or famine. “I will visit their 
iniquities with a rod and their sins with stripes” (Ps., Ixxviii, 33), 
said He by the voice of the psalmist. But in His wisdom He per- 
mitted the punishment to correspond to the sin. The nations had 
repudiated or ignored Him, and put all their trust in their own 
strength and wisdom—in gold and silver, “in chariots and horses,” 
in guns and battleships, in science and the secret forces of nature. 
He permitted them to turn all these weapons against one another. 
Their wealth, accumulated by the toil of generations, is being poured 
out like water. The mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries, 
which were hailed as the heralds of a golden age of peace and civil- 
ization, are only making the butchery more swift and horrible. The 
armaments, whose deadly perfection it was said would make war s0 
terrible as to render it unthinkable, are filling earth and sea and sky 
with the dread reality. Truly hath the prophecy been fulfilled: 
“He will arm the creature for the revenge of His enemies” (Wis, 
v, 18. “He will sharpen His severe wrath for a spear, and the 
whole world will fight with Him against the unwise” (Wis., v, 21). 
Each side was determined to crush the other. The end, whatever 
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it be, will mean for all sides destruction hitherto unknown in the 
annals of war. 

But God permits this war not merely to punish the nations, but 
to make the triumph of Christianity more glorious. “Nor would 
the Omnipotent God,” says St. Augustine, “who has supreme power 
over all things and is infinitely good, ever allow any evil in His 
works, if He were not so great and good that He can draw good 
out of evil. . . . For He even judged it to be a better thing to draw 
good out of evil than to permit no evil to exist.” Thus the blood 
of martyrs was the seed of Christians, and the greatest crime ever 
committed in human history, the Crucifixion of the Son of God, 
was the occasion of the redemption of the world. 

Will God draw good out of this war? Already we see signs ot a 
great moral awakening. In the belligerent countries the temples of 
religion are crowded by millions who had grown careless and indif- 
ferent, or had lost faith in God and His Providence. Ministers of 
réigion, who had been condemned by iniquitous governments to 
take part in the horrible butchery of their fellow men, are carrying 
on their apostolate on the battlefield, in the trenches, in the hospi- 
tals, and winning countless souls to God. Consecrated nuns and 
Christian women of the world are nursing the wounded and holding 
to the lips of the dying the image of the Crucified who shed His 
blood for them. The charity of Christ has stirred the hearts of 
men as it never did before, and the wealth of the world, as the 
good Samaritan, is pouring oil and wine into the wounds of body 
and mind made by the awful conflict. The spontaneousness with 
which the peoples of the whole world have turned to God in prayer 
isa confession of the weakness of human means to save man from 
his own folly, and of the dependence of man on God and of his 
responsibility to God’s law. 

The governments, too, are beginning to realize that unless this 
war is to be carried on until all its participants are exterminated, 
they must put away from them, in the consideration of the terms of 
peace, the purely materialistic ideas which have hitherto regulated 
their relations with one another. They appreciate now more than 
ever the truth of the predictions made in 1889 by Waldeck-Rousseau, 
prime minister of France, regarding the Hague peace conference 
and the necessity of a moral sanction: “Your international conven- 
tions are going to have exactly the same value as my arbitration in 
labor difficulties. The labor syndicates accept the clauses which 
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favor their claim and refuse to bind themselves by others, nor cap . 
any one compel them. Having no property to lose, they cannot be 
hurt, and my decisions are a dead letter. Exactly the same resy 
will occur to your international conventions. They will be respected 
by such States as find them no burden; the others will simply wait 
for the opportunity to violate them as soon as they see that it is to 
their interest to do so with impunity. In your case, as in mine, 
there is one thing wanting—a sanction.” 

Whence is to come the sanction that will compel all the nations— 
the strong as well as the weak—to respect the treaties they have 
signed? Signor Meda, the Italian minister of finance, tells us in 
an article recently contributed to the Corriere d'Italia, entitled, 
“Search for a Guarantee for a Peaceful Living Together of the 
States”: “The powers of Europe will and must realize the necessity 
of creating among themselves by common agreement the spirit of a 
new legislation. This must be subordinated to a moral authority 
recognized by all, and the only one possible is that of the Church 
which presided over the formation of the modern Christian States 
of Europe, and which with its teaching, as old as its first teachers, 
but always as young, will offer once again to the peoples the funda- 
mental principles and the rules for international agreements—the 
principles of Catholic morals.” 

Who would have thought at the beginning of this war that a cabi- 
net member of the nation that despoiled the sovereign Pontiff 
of his possessions and his independence in 1870, and persuaded the 
other nations to exclude him from the peace conference at The 
Hague in 1899, would so warmly advocate the necessity of submis- 
sion to the moral principles of the Church and to the moral author- 
ity of the Pope as a sanction for the inviolability of international 
agreements? And yet this is just what happened. The fact is, the 
nations of the world feel the need of some moral authority ; of some 
one whose authority extends to all peoples and rises above the 
rivalries of States; of some one who, having no merely temporal in- 
terest to serve, could speak to the nations on behalf of God and 
religion with absolute impartiality ; of some one to whom the nations 
could submit their differences before having recourse to the shocking 
arbitrament of war, and who could appeal to their higher nature 
by proposing the considerations of justice, charity and truth. No 
one can fail to observe the position of authority and influence almost 


universally conceded to Benedict XV. during the present war. Na 
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tions like Holland and England have sent ambassadors to the Vatican 
—a thing they have not done since the Reformation. Germany an- 
nounced that a copy of the recent peace proposals had been sent 
to the neutral nations and to the Holy See. The voice of the Holy 
Father pleading for better treatment for the wounded, for an ex- 
change of prisoners, for the alleviation of starving children, for the 
immunity of noncombatants and of the monuments of religion and 
civilization, has been heard and respected throughout the world. 

The lesson which the powers of Europe are now learning is not 
anew one. There is a maxim which has been accepted by all gov- 
ernments and all great statesmen for a thousand years, namely, that 
if the peace of the world would be preserved, the independence and 
moral leadership of the Papacy must be respected. This maxim 
the congress of nations at Vienna, in 1815, recognized. It was rec- 
ognized again by the congress of nations in Paris in 1856. The 
nations assembled at the congress of The Hague, in 1899, refused 
to recognize it, and they are reading the handwriting of their error 
in the mad hatred and destruction of the present conflict. Happy 
will it be for Europe if the lesson is well learned before the close 
of hostilities. Then “justice and peace will have kissed,” for peace 
will then be founded on the basis of justice and Christian morality 
—the only basis which can make it lasting. 














PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of Pope Benedict XV.: 


The Holy Father’s exhortation for peace to the heads 
of the warring nations. (Aug. 1, 1917.) 


Sacred Congregation of Rites: 


Introduction of the Cause of Beatification of Ven. Louis 
Maria Calco, O. P. (1669-1709), of Milan. (Aug. 8, 
1917.) 

Introduction of the Cause of Beatification of Ven. 
Maria Antonia de Paz y Figueroa (1730-1799), of S, 
Jacopo de l’Estero, Argentina. (Aug. 8, 1917.) 


Sacred Congregation of Seminaries: 


Hereafter in the course of Canon Law the students of 
the text will use the new Code. Professors are directed 
to employ both the synthetic and the analytic methods in 
explaining the Canons. (Aug. 7, 1917.) 


Sacred Apostolic Poenitentiaria: 

1. When a Mass for several deceased persons is said 
at a privileged altar, the indulgence can be applied only 
to one of them. 2. Perpetual obligations of Masses to 
be celebrated at a privileged altar may be assumed when 
the number of these and of other Masses to be said is 
such that they can be conveniently satisfied. (July 6, 
1917.) 


Secretariate of State: 


The Holy Father has decreed that the following Canons 
of the new Code go into effect at once: 859, §2; 1108, § 3; 
1247, § 1; 1250, 1251, 1252, 1253, 1254. (Aug. 20, 1917.) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ENVY 


Case.—Aegidius, a poor man, is much inclined to sadness at the 
thought that the rich are favored above his class, not only tem- 
porally, but even spiritually, since they are better able to give alms 
and may thus acquire greater merits in this life and have more 
suffrage offered for them after death. 

Question—1. Were Aegidius’ dispositions sinful? 2. What 
should be thought of his opinions? 

Solution.—i. Envy is a sorrow over the good fortune of our 
neighbor, inasmuch as we consider that it surpasses our own good. 
Such feeling is of course out of harmony with the law of charity, 
which bids us to love our neighbor as ourselves and to rejoice at 
his prosperity. Therefore envy is sinful, and if fully deliberate, a 
mortal sin. Envy of the spirituai good of another is a most grievous 
crime, and is numbered as one of the sins against the Holy Ghost. 

Quite different from envy is emulation or zeal, which causes us 
to grieve at our neighbor’s good, not because he possesses it, but 
because we ourselves are wanting in that good. Such sadness, if its 
object be moral goodness or righteousness, is virtuous and praise- 
worthy: “Let us consider one another to provoke unto charity and 
good works” (Heb., x, 24; Cf. 1 Cor., xiv, 1). But if it be con- 
cerned with temporal things only, emulation is or is not sinful 
according to circumstances. 

Temporal possession may assist a person to love God. It is not 
wrong, then, to desire such advantages, provided avarice and 
covetousness be excluded. As Aegidius is a spiritually - minded 
man, it is not likely that he begrudge his neighbor the favors 
with which God has blessed him; he merely wishes that he enjoyed 
certain opportunities for good that others have. Such a wish 
springs not from envy, but from zeal. If, however, some slight 
movements of envy are mingled with his anxiety about his soul’s 
welfare, his inadvertence and ignorance will excuse him from seri- 
ous fault. 

2. For it is not true that riches are usually an advantage in the 
supernatural order. An abundance of this world’s goods does not 
generally lead its possessor towards God, but it does make him 
more responsible before God. The rich are deserving of compassion 
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rather than envy, if one views matters in the light of faith. Hence 
it is not the rich, but the poor whom our Lord calls blessed. While 
Aegidius is not able to give liberal alms, there is much that he can 
do for his neighbor. The widow’s mite was worth more in our 
Lord’s eyes than the great gifts of the Pharisees. Merit and reward 
are proportioned to internal charity rather than to the actual relief 
that is effected. 

As to the greater number of Masses that the rich can have offered 
for the repose of their souls and their speedier liberation from 
purgatory, Aegidius should remember:—(1) God is the supreme 
Master of His creatures, and if it pleases Him to grant to one an 
easier way to salvation than to another, the latter has no right to 
complain; for the graces of God are free gifts of His bounty, they 
are given sufficiently to all, and each one will be judged according 
to his opportunities and merits. (2) If the rich are enabled to 
obtain greater suffrages after death, the poor by patiently bearing 
their difficulties during life have made a satisfaction that acquits 
the temporal punishment due to sin more quickly than do the suf- 
ferings of purgatory. (3) The sacrifice of the Mass is profitably 
offered for the dead and its fruits are applied to him for whom it 
was offered, it there be no obstacle. But the remission of the 
temporal punishment of sin depends upon the divine mercy and 
liberality. Hence it may happen that a great portion of the fruit 
of Masses and other suffrages that are offered for the soul of one 
person may be applied to another whose life on earth made him 
more deserving of mercy. (4) The poor man has more security of 
salvation and the opportunity for greater merit and a higher re- 
ward. These infinitely surpass the advantages of his wealthy neigh- 
bor, even though the latter should be liberated sooner from purga- 


tory. 





